


EXTRACTS COMBS > DRIES CAPPINGS 


FAST...EFFICIENT By IN A FEW MINUTES 





@ Strong Reinforc- 


Entire top gearing 
ed Construction. 


lifts off to easily 


@ Balanced Reel 
turns on Ball 
Bearings. 


pour in cappings. 
Whirling a few min- 
ules dries them. 


@ Adjustable Hon- 


Reel basket quickly 
ey Flow Gate. 


lifted out to dump 


@ Full Comb Sup- 
port. 


dried cappings and 
clean. 





PATENTED 


No. 14 (illustrated) handles 4 Standard or 8 Half-Depth frames. No. 10 
handles 3 Standard or 6 Half-Depth frames. No. 12 handles 3 Jumbo or 
6 Shallow frames. No. 18 handles 4 Jumbo or 8 Shallow frames. 


DOES THE JOB QUICKLY AND DOES IT RIGHT 


Hand Power 

Size Pockets Weight Drive Drive 
No. 10--3-Frame 9°."x16" 40 lbs $13.65 $18.80 
No. 12.-3-Frame 12"x16" 50 Ibs. 15.25 20.35 
No. 14—4-Frame 9°>."x16" 50 Ibs 14.70 19.75 
No. 18> 4-Frame 12"x16" 90 Ibs 21.00 25.25 


ASK YOUR DEALER. If he cannot supply you” write us. Catalog Free 


DEALERS ~ Write for your supply of Standard Folders 
with your name imprinted. 
For 68 years making honest goods and giving fair, square treatment. 


The STANDARD CHURN CO., Wapakoneta, 0. 
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Package Bees Bee Supplies 
- _STOVERS 


| The House of Quality 
QUEENS 


| Now featuring those good Three-Banded 
Italian and Caucasian Queens. 





@ Scientifically Produced ; 
® Rigidly Culled i 
| ® Outstanding Strains 
| ® Prompt Service 
| ® Honest Treatment 





| PRICES: lto24 . $.50 each 
25to99 . .45 each 
100 ormore  .40 each 


Clipped or by Airmail at no extra cost. 
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The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
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BEEKEEPERS! 
ORDER NOW! 


Take advantage of our NEW LOW 
PRICES and PROMPT SHIPPING 
SERVICE on Glass and Tin. 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


Friction Top Pails and Cans 


x 2'/4-lb. cans per reshipping case of 24 $1.10 
x 2/4-Ilb. cans per carton of 100 __ 3.19 
x 5-lb. pails per reshipping case of 12 $7 
x 5-lb. pails per carton of 50 2.88 
x 10-lb. pails per reshipping case of 6 15 
x 10-Ib. pails per carton of 50 __ 1.30 
60-lb. cans 2'/." caps. in bulk, each 30 
60-lb. cans per reshipping case of 2 92 
60-Ib. cans per carton of 24 __ 6.96 
x) soldered with pure tin solder. 
Masterline Glass Jars 
2-Ib. jars per carton of 12 __. & ae 
l-lb. jars per carton of 21 = .80 
V>-lb. jars per carton of 24 ; .65 
Beehive Glass Jars 
2-lb. jars per carton of 12 _____ _-_ § Ss 
l-lb. jars per carton of 24 90 ___. 80 
V-lb. jars per earton of 24 £65 
Glass Honey Pails 
2'/-lb. pails per carton oi ._ $ .60 
5-lb. pail per carton "| ae —_ A2 


F. O. B. Boyd, Wisconsin 


For prices on Comb Honey Wrappers, 
cartons and shipping cases refer to our 
1940 catalog. 


August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


All our tin containers are standard size and packed with covers and 
bails at the factory. Glass containers are clear, packed with caps and 
put up in cartons suitable for reshipping. 


If your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5%; if $100 deduct 
10% in ordering tin and glass containers or both together. Prices sub- 
ject to change. F. O. B. the following points: 











Sizes, Weight and Number per carton | Catalog No.| Watertown | Sioux City | Springfield | Lynchburg Albany 
2% Ib. cans, 100 in carton, wt. 31 Ibs._| Y62 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 
5 Ib. pails, 50 in carton, wt. 27 Ibs.___- Y66 2.90 2.95 3.10 3.10 3.10 
10 Ib. pails, 50 in carton, wt. 45 lbs.._.|  Y69 4.30 4.40 4.60 4.60 4.60 
5 a, ee snatnm, wet. 54 lbs.* _.| Y625 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.25 5.25 
% Ib. jars, 24 in carton, wt. 12 Ibs.____- Y630 .68 aa -68 68 .68 
1 Ib. jars, 24 in carton, wt. 21 Ibs._____ Y631 -.84 95 .88 90 90 
2 lb. jars, 12 in carton, wt. 17 Ibs.____- Y632 .60 .62 .60 .62 62 
3 Ib. jars, 12 in carton, wt. 21 Ibs._....|  Y633 65 .67 .67 .67 .67 
5 Ib. glass pails, 6 in carton, wt. 10 Ibs.| ¥635 .48 56 .48 56 52 


























* Can only be shipped 16/c. 


WINDOW CARTONS yo44—4ux1%" Beeway HONEY SERVERS 

: Y645—4"x1'%" No Beeway No drip servers hold a pound 
These pink and green cartons y¢4¢ 4'x5'x1%" No B’way of honey and make an attrac- 
with large cellophane window tive sales package or premium 


help sell section honey. We 100, $1.00; 500, $4.60 and sales item. Colored handle, 


clear glass, trigger control. 
also supply comb honey shipping 1,000, $8.95 Much lower price 12/‘c f. 0. b. 


d f a factory. Write for quantity 
cases and cartons for shipping Weight 62 lbs. per 100; 55 lbs. prices. Y628 No Drip Honey 
extracted honey too. per 1,000. All postage extra. Servers, weight 1 Ib. postage 

extra. Each 40c. 


REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 





100 500 
Y649 Colored 44% ___.._______- 5 $0......93.9 
Y664 Plain 44% .._._._.__...____ .60._____ 2.70 
Y658 Colored Bag 44% _________ - ee 4.35 
Y430 Bag filler device, weight 2 lbs..__.____._ 50c 


Above postage extra. Weight, 100—1 Ib.; 500—5 lbs. 


Write Lynchburg for prices on all cellophane plain wrappers. 





Ask for our general catalog too if you wish items other than 
those listed here. 








G.B- LEWIS COMPANY . . Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: ‘COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y., 1117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIR- 
.GINIA; 110 W. MAIN ST., SPRINGFIELD OHIO; 214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 














Send your order to our office nearest to you 
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THOSE GREEN PASTURES 


G UESS that’s the idea most of us have in work- 
ing to get some where—the smoothly going, easy 
place that lies ahead always seems so inviting. 
Like Maurice Dadant, I continually ask why I 
still allow myself to be dubbed “‘beekeeper’’ when 
there are so many other things also to do in the 
world? Should I feel like the engineer whom | 
once knew? He had been in stationary engine 
installation in the Andes and he sparkled over 
that grand country. “Some of the people there 
keep bees” he said “and the bees interest me, 
too.” I asked him why he did not try beekeeping, 
at least as a side line and his reply was a bomb- 
shell—“‘Oh no, there are so many more interest- 
ing things to do I would not think of being a bee- 
keeper.” (Um-um!) 


Since then I have gotten over the effect of the 
remark but at the time it left me cold. I now feel 
that there are many more interesting things to do 
than the installation of stationary engines. And 
beekeeping is one of them—and some of its 
interest is in those tantalizing green pastures. 

I have never known the time when new problems 
in honey production did not rapidly take the place 
of any that were solved. The way to surplus 
riches may be out of our line. I am convinced 
that for me it is, as long as I dabble in bees. But 
the way to interest after interest will remain for- 
ever green. 

One phase of beekeeping is a tonic. It is never 
dull. “‘Les saisons se suive mais ne se resemble 
pas.’’ (Seasons follow one another but they are 
never alike) How often C. P. Dadant used to 
say that! And he lived to be eighty-five years old, 
as fresh and green as any of us right to the last. 

After all so many things are more important 
than honey. We must have enough but more is 
too much. Folks with great wealth are never the 
happiest. Often the gypsy is happier. And surely 
the beekeeper is . His world is just enough differ- 
ent to keep him beside men and beside Nature, a 
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part of each. He must be a mystic to be a real 
beekeeper. 

There are times when what we spend in effort 
and money gets back to us with only a microscopic 
increase; sometimes with no increase. ‘The bigger 
we get the more we reduce margins. Maybe the 
diversified producer is the better off—a few bees, 
a few fruits, a few crops, a few animals,—like the 
Ozark folks. They have discovered that secret 
and I doubt if they know what we mean when 
we talk about a “‘depression”’. 

Some things we would like to change. The 
haphazard market with its cunning watchers, ready 
to drop prices. One writes that he sells grade one 
sections at 10c and wants to know what to do to 
a neighbor who sells just a little poorer honey at 
8c. I remember when sections brought 15 to 18c 
at the store and the customer paid 25 to 30c; 
when “soup” (extracted honey) brought 18c in 
carlots in barrels. Were those “the good old 
days’; or weren't they? 

We think honey is alone in this position. Not 
a farm commodity that is not in the same one. 
Smaller margins, increased unit production, lower 
production costs—that’s the green pasture and 
that is the toothy problem that invites our club. 

But gosh, why think of unpleasant things! 
There is the next crop to come, we must be ready 
for that. There is new equipment to try; new 
management to use; new crops to fight for; new 
weather to bring suspense; the great, golden 
harvest that we all are sure to get when the price 
is high, the production way up,—the greatest of 
all our green pastures. If we have bees enough 
then we can quit. Or will we? One man 80 writes 
‘“T used to have a lot of bees but I’m getting too 
old now to take care of them. My son runs them 
now. I just keep 200 colonies to play round with’! 

There is no end; no Setting sun 
Just another task begun. 
G. H. Cale. 
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QUEEN AND PACKAGE TROUBLE 
LAST SPRING 


O UR staff found in traveling over much of the 
North during the summer, that universally there 
was the complaint of difficulty with queens and 
packages this last spring. Queens 
right, then becoming drone layers; 
appearing, packages dwindling. 


starting oft 
queens dis- 


The writer has been connected with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal since 1912. He doesn’t remember 
a season in which climatic conditions were more 
conducive to such difficulties. 

In the first place, the conditions in the South 
were almost impossible at the time when mass 
queen rearing was necessary. Extreme cold 
followed by damp cold weather which made queen 
rearing a problem. I know of shippers who are 
the acme of good business and never take more 
orders than they can fill, being obliged to notify 
customers of delays; delays beyond their control. 

This explains delays, and might place the blame 
on the southern shippers for the difficulty with 
queens except for the fact that some parts of the 
South had comparatively normal weather, and yet 
their customer’s complaints of such trouble are 
just as great as those in the storm section. So it 
looks like we would have to look farther north 
for at least a part of the trouble. 

While the southern breeder was having his 
trouble, northern beekeepers, generally were, too. 
Winter losses had been large. Dwindling of colo- 
nies in the spring was all out of proportion. So 
package orders to make up losses had to be in- 
creased. Besides, the packages arrived in un- 
seasonable weather, and had to build up under 
very abnormal pring conditions. 

Karrar of the Government Field Station at 
Madison, Wisconsin, is very definitely proving 
that pollen is as necessary as nectar to the build- 
up of any colony. What more obvious, then that 
many of our overwintered colonies, owing largely 
to the long open fall, came into spring with little 
or no pollen. Lacking an opportunity of 
plenishing, we had a lot of spring dwindling. 

Even more plausible is it to lay the diffculty 
with queens in packages, to pollen and nectar 
shortage. Queens under such circumstances might 
come all right, start laying normally. Then the 
pollen situation becomes acute, the brood cannot 


re- 
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be fed, the colony forces the queen to restrict or 
quit her egg laying, and in many cases probably 
destroys its queen as worthless. 

Proof of this possibility lies in the fact that 
bees received early, when early pollen was avail- 
able were in most instances able to accumulate 
reserves sufhcient to carry the colony through the 
dearth. 

To get normal build-up of packages and colonies 
in spring, we are going to have to try to make 
conditions ideal for such a build-up regardless of 
unfavorable weather conditions. 


TWO SIDES TO EVERY QUESTION 


In the July issue, Robert Knutson suggests that 
when conditions facing the breeder are such that 
accepted shipments of package bees must be de- 
layed the results for the customer may often be 
serious. He gives his own experience in which he 
sustained a crop loss because of late receipt of 
We have had that experience too. 
times it is unavoidable; it may 
be due to negligence. 

Knutson suggests too that whenever conditions 
make it necessary seriously to delay shipments of 
bees on which the customer is depending for his 
crop that some kind of rebate be established to 
square things at the receiving end, a creditable 
idea and one that might be of advantage to both 
the shipper and his customer. 

We are taken to task for the article however, 
because Alabama is mentioned by Knutson which 
favors the possibility that Alabama shippers are 
particularly noteworthy for delayed shipments. 
Obviously, he is merely giving his facts as they 
are and the trouble he seeks solution for is 


Some- 


in a few instances 


not 
one confined to any one shipping state, nor to any 
one group of shippers. Nor is the expereience he 
gives due to neglect of business but rather to 
Nature who imposes the weather and the seasons 
under which the shippers must operate. 

We certainly hope no reader underrates the 
Alabama shipper for the reference. No better 
shippers operate in the South than those in Ala- 
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bama. 
ment that they would naturally feel at being 
singled out by Knutson’s remarks. 
that the author had no intention of harm but 
rather that he thought his suggestion entirely 


We should have anticipated the resent- 


We are sure 


worth while. There is no use denying that fact 
that frequently delay in shipping is necessary and 
that there are times when it may be serious. 


COMB HONEY 


Ir is to be regretted that many beekeepers have 
abandoned the production of comb honey. Ex- 
tracted honey comes into competition with every 
kind of syrup in the market, but comb honey is in 
a class by itself. Many consumers will buy honey 
in no other form and, when comb honey is not to 
be had, will do without rather than take it in the 
liquid form. 

Comb honey production is a skilled operation 
and the beekeeper who can produce a fine product 
has reason to be proud of his output. The present 
trend toward mass production is in part re- 
sponsible for the decline of comb honey. Like- 
wise this trend is responsible for the constant 
tendency toward lower prices. 

The beekeeper who is at the same time a good 
salesman can build up a select trade for comb 
honey at a price above that which prevails in the 
open market. Once such a market is established, 
it is fairly permanent, since those who want high 
quality are not easily turned away from a regular 
source of supply. 


PRICE CUTTING 


In the August number of this magazine George 
Bohne offers an interesting discussion of the 
problems of honey marketing and especially the 
effect of price cutting. 

In times of scarcity when stocks are low there 
is no complaint of price cutting. The eager buyer 
is constantly raising his bid in an effort to supply 
his needs. It is when the supply exceeds the de- 
mand, the seller tries the expedient of lowering 
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his price in an effort to move his goods. Prices 
move up and down in response to supply and de- 
mand and there remains the question as to what 
constitutes price cutting. Certainly high prices 
cannot be maintained in time of large supply, nor 
can low prices be justified in time of scarcity. 

Clever manipulators take advantage of this 
Variation to their own profit. Honey often sells 
in one locality at prices double what it brings in 
other places not far away. Honey markets are in 
a state of confusion and the price largely depends 
upon the sales ability of the individual beekeeper. 
Stabilization and equalization of prices is a much 
to be desired objective from the standpoint of 
both producer and consumer. 


WINTER AHEAD 


S EPTEMBER brings the end of the honeyflow 
in most northern localities, and it is time for the 
beekeeper to look to his winter preparation. 
Weak colonies should be united or broken up. 
Every hive should be examined for disease and 
care should be used to make sure that every colo- 
ny has ample stores for the long winter ahead. 
Of special importance is a liberal supply of stored 
pollen; but if it is lacking, we have not as yet 
learned how to supply the 
surance. 


deficiency with = as- 


Strong colonies with young 
should be 


queens and plenty 
of stores able to pass the winter in 
Now is the time to see that the stores are 


present in every hive. 


safety. 


INTELLIGENCE OF BEES 


T HERE has long been much discussion of the 
intelligence of bees. Packard, in his 
the Study of Insects” 


“Cuide to 
said: ‘Endowed with in- 
stinct and a kind of reason, differing, perhaps, 
only in degree, from that of man, these insects 
outrank all the articulates.’ Certainly one who 
works much with bees is at times, impressed with 
the intelligence of their actions. It is an interest- 
ing speculation as to just where instinct leaves off 


and reason begins. 
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PARTHENOGENESIS AND 
PURITY OF ‘RACE 


By PH. J. BALDENSPERGER 


ARTHENOGENESIS (virgin re- 

production of male bees) and 
Dzierzon are two words intimately 
connected with each other in the mind 
of every rational beekeeper. Once 
more Mr. William Hamilton, of the 
Yorkshire Institution for Agriculture, 
at Askham Bryan, York, England, 
[American Bee Journal, June 1940, 
p. 263.] calls our attention to the 
many controversies about the wonder- 
ful discovery of the reproduction of 
a living creature unmated. Though 
parthenogenesis in insects was dis- 
covered a century and a half before 
Dzierzon’s time, Dzierzon established 
it for bees. 


John Dzierzon was born at Low- 
kowiz, Poland, on the 16th of Jan- 
uary, 1811. He studied theology and 
natural history at Breslau and was 
ordained as a Roman Catholic priest 
in 1835. He took his spiritual charge 
in the town of Karlsmarkt. In his 
leisure hours bees were his great 
occupation. He had known before 


the mysterious question of fertile 
workers producing drones and as the 
worker bees are unmated females, 
he came to the conclusion that a 
mated queen must also produce 
drones without mating. Patiently 
he studied the question many years 
before announcing his results to the 
world. Seven years after his dis- 
covery, that is, in 1842, he began to 
publish articles about the question. 
He introduced two colonies of Italian 
yellow bees into his apiary and 
raised Italian virgin queens. As he 
had only black German drones in 
his apiary, the Italian virgins were 
mated by German black drones. 
The progeny showed that half of 
the workers produced were half 
yellow and half black, many quite 
yellow, but all the drones were 
yellow. He then concluded: (1) If 
a pure Italian virgin mates with a 
black German drone, the female 
progeny will be mongrels but the 
males will remain pure. The same 
if it were a pure German virgin 
mated by Italian drones, her male 
progeny will be black. (2) A ferti- 
lized queen can lay eggs at will. 
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Pere Baldens, most loved 
of European beekeepers, well 
read and skillful. 


A controversy arose and waged 
over fifty years between beekeepers, 
principally among those of German 
reading. The Baron von Berlepsch, 
a contemporary of Dzierzon and an 
enthusiastic beekeeper at Langen- 
salza (Seebach), opposed the Dzier- 
zon theory and invited Professors von 
Siebold and Leuckart to his bee 
establishment for research work. 
Siebold knew about parthenogenesis 
and it was easy for him to convince 
von Berlepsch about the virgin repro- 
duction. Berlepsch apologized and 
became a thorough believer in the 
Dzierzon theory. 


Time passed on. A new investi- 
gator took up the question, J. Perez, 
professor of natural history at the 
Bordeaux University. Perez gave an 
ample description of his observations 
in the eighties of last century in his 
book “Les Abeilles,” printed in Paris, 
1889, as well as in a bee paper of 
Bordeaux, “Bulletin de |l’Apiculture 
de la Gironde,” 1888, of which I was 
a reader in Jaffa (Palestine). 

Every reasonable beekeeper must 
long ago have taken in consideration 
that the paragraph in Dzierzon’s 
theory concerning the laying of the 
queen is not possible. For Dzierzon 
says: “The queen knows perfectly 
what she is about; she lays male eggs 
in male cells and worker eggs in 
worker cells.” Think of a queen lay- 
ing 1800 eggs a day besides a 
hundred drone eggs. Can she calcu- 
late 1800 times a day what she is 
about to do? Poor creature who 
never takes an outing during the 
whole year and does not know what 
the hive population must know! The 
workers alone do the intelligent work 
according to the honey blossoms in 
the fields and the future outlook. It 
is they that march the queen to her 
work; they build drone comb when 
necessary and they guide her to pre- 
pare a few drones for future neces- 
sities. 

Perez very carefully conducted his 
researches and found that though 
the majority of males have the color 
of their grandfather, yet twenty per 
cent have the color of the mate of 
the queen, so that the theory of all 
males having only a_ grandfather 





Honor to whom 
Dzierzon discovered 


must be discarded. 
honor is due. 
parthenogenesis in bees and, like 
every discovery, it could not be com- 
plete at once. Many errors have 
been committed in the course of the 
nineteenth century, the first century 
of scientific beekeeping. 


Certainly every man has a right 
to believe in his country’s virtues, yet 
science has no special country. Thus 
bee diseases are studied in all labo- 
ratories and results are almost imme- 
diately communicated from country 
to country. And when delegates of 
many countries meet in International 
Congresses, fraternally discussing 
every discovery or observation, all 
new acquisitions are fixed then and 
there. 


The superiority of one variety of 
bees over another has not yet been 
successfully put down. The conse- 
quences of introducing foreign vari- 
eties have been like a yatagan cutting 
and wounding on both sides. The 
seller of bees gets his chances of gain- 
ing dollars and the buyer of highly 
praised bees gets his chances of in- 
troducing diseases and losing dollars. 


Scientific beekeepers at the time 
of Dzierzon’s theory discussed the 
pros and cons for nearly a century 
before the outer world knew what 
was going on in Germany, for bee 
papers published in Germany were 
not reproduced in other languages. 
Dzierzon himself announced the 
presence of two kinds of foulbrood 
in his apiary, and it was many years 
before the fact was known every- 
where. 


Before we know exactly how far 
a virgin can fly to become mated or 
how far drones can fly to mate 
virgins, no purity of race can be 
guaranteed. E. France, the noted 
American beemaster, wrote an article 
some thirty years ago in which he 
told how on a 4th of July, he went 
to a forest and heard a loud hum- 
ming above the top of high trees 
over ten miles from his home. He 
climbed the tree and actually came 
into the midst of a crowd of humming 
drones, all yellow Italian drones. He 
assures that nobody but himself 
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owned Italian bees in his neighbor- 
hood. 

If France’s statement is correct 
about the flight of drones ten miles 
from their homes, how can any bee- 
keeper, in the States or in Europe, 
guarantee pure bred bees of such or 
such a variety? Apiaries are over- 
crowded and beekeepers must often 
travel hundreds of miles away to find 
an empty corner. 

Here in the Maritime Alps, I have al- 
ways heard the drones of my apiaries 
quite near home. The drones meet 
all together in a very sheltered spot 
in the air, not exceeding fifty or one 
hundred feet above the soil, and the 
immense ball of marriage candidates 
keep in a compact mass. The virgins 
on their nuptial flight rush towards 
the musical center when the noisy 
youngsters whirl about like the howl- 
ing dervishes, and, swift as lighting, 
she flies through the crowd and the 
nuptial pursuit begins. 

Once only, in my long beekeeper’s 
life, have I witnessed the aerial pur- 
suit. I was on horseback, in the 
treeless plain north of Jaffa. I 
watched the endless stream of busy 
bees flying towards the orange groves 
around Jaffa. The orange blossoms 
filled all the neighborhood with its 
fragrance. I was riding between two 
big apiaries, the one established one 
mile and a half north, belonging to 
the indigenous Arabs of the village 
of Sommeil, the other a mile and a 
half south, belonging to the German 
settlers of Sarona. Suddenly I dis- 
tinguished a virgin queen bee on her 
nuptial flight, passing at less than 
two feet from me, at a height of five 
feet above the ground, in a serpen- 
tine airy line, up and down, followed 
by eager candidates. One drone was 
almost at her heels, then followed 
two, three, and they passed in a 
number of about one hundred. In 
less time than it takes me to describe 
the scene, all was over except the 
stream of field bees flying sedulously 
towards the sweets in the orange 
gvroves. 

Like a snapshot, the scene after 
fully fifty-five years is still present 
before my mind’s eye—that beautiful, 
peaceful scenery, the humming of 
the bees, while now humanity is rush- 
ing out, plundering and destroying 
everything, hindering hundreds of 
thousands of young people from liv- 
ing or from following their usual 
activities, encouraging bloody work 
for the destruction of every peaceful 
idea for the ambition of a few! 

Overcrowded Europe is crammed 
on all sides. Beekeepers cannot do 
like the lucky U. S. A. men, till their 
fine free space will be crowded too! 


(Antibes, France, July 18, 1940. 
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BEE SUPPLIES—PROFITABLE 
HARDWARE ITEM 
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EE supplies displayed in the 

modern way attract the buyer and 
earn their place in the sales stock of 
the modern hardware store, as the ac- 
companying picture shows. It is 
the display of beekeepers’ supplies 
featured this year by the Nehf Hard- 





ware Company of Terre Haute, Ind. 

Such a display not only sells more 
goods but saves a lot of time for the 
clerk who may wait on beekeeper 
customers. Nehf’s bee supply de- 
partment is in charge of Mr. Robert 
Wesche who keeps up-to-date on bees. 


DELAWARE EDUCATIONAL 


EXHIBIT 





DELAWADE =" 
BEEKEEDERS ASSN 


REED STRONG COLONES 


USE THE 


REQUEEN 
UNITE WEAK HIVES 


es ii, Ce 


T the Delaware State Beekeepers 
Exhibit at the Kent-Sussex Fair, 
Harrington, Delaware, July 22-27, an 
effort was made to provide an edu- 
cational exhibit for beekeepers as 


DOUBLE BROGD 
CHAMBER 





well as a display of bees, honey and 
wax for the general public. Twelve 
exhibitors made 35 entries in eight 


classes of competition for $50 in pre 
miums. John M. Amos. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS FROM 
THE CENTRAL STATES 
FIELD STATION 


By M. G. DADANT 


ECENTLY I visited the central 

states Bee Field Station at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Here is our newest 
field station, which has been in oper- 
ation only a little more than two 
years. Real field workers are these 
—one was struck at once by their 
tanned faces, rolled up sleeves and 
tanned arms. The fact that the three 
men who comprise the personel 
at the station have their doctors’ de- 
grees has not prevented a wide, open 
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Two-queen colony, July 11, 1940. 


Queen 
in lower brood chamber; excluder above; 
then two supers, queen excluder, upper queen 
and brood chamber; queen excluder; two 
supers. 
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A large, productive queen 
as the good beekeeper likes 
to see them (Field Station 
Photo) 


air, practical beekeeper’s attitude to- 
ward their work. 

Dr. C. L. Farrar is in charge, and 
Dr. Carl Schafer is full time assistant. 
The third man is Dr. Harry Laidlaw, 
who will be remembered by our 
readers as the grandson of Charles 
W. Quinn, who, years ago, practiced 
hand fertilization of queen bees. 
Laidlow is spending the summer at 
the station, helping with extra activi- 
ties caused by actual production 
operations with some three hundred 
colonies of bees. 

A day’s time is too short to get 
more than a general idea of the work 
of these men. But we spent little 
time in the office, preferring to be 
driven to the various apiaries by Dr. 
Farrar. As we looked at the bees 
and drove from one apiary to another, 
we fired our questions. 

The station work is divided roughly 
into four major projects: testing 
stock for production, population, and 
general characteristics; collection and 
feeding of pollen and _ substitutes; 
economic aspects of wintering vs. 
killing off bees; management of 
single and two-queen colonies. Many 
general practice items are naturally 
noted in the course of the work, such 
as queen introduction, queen judging, 
reversing brood chambers, use of 
excluders, Demareeing, and even dis- 
ease, although the station wants noth- 


ing to do with disease, since it 
interferes too much with other 
experiments. 


Stock Testing 


A number of bee breeders in the 
South have furnished stock used 
in the testing program by the station. 
By the very nature of the set-up, 
neither the station nor the beekeeper 
may divulge the results of such tests. 
It has afforded an opportunity, how- 
ever, for some breeders to make 
changes which would lead to im- 
provements. Farrar is inclined to 
believe that poor foundation stock 
is more to blame than poor breeding 
work for some of the failure with 
southern queens. 





When asked how the honey pro- 
ducer could take advantage of the 
work of the station on stock testing 
when no names were given of good 
and poor breeders, Farrar replied 
that it would be up to the producer 
to check carefully himself on the 
stock he was receiving and finally to 
concentrate his orders with those 
breeders whose stock was uniformly 
satisfactory. Extensive tests are not 
necessary in order to distinguish 
good stock from inferior. The size 
and quality of the brood nests has 


primary value in judging stock 
quality. Several of the more pro- 
ductive lines should be observed 
closely for several seasons before 


concentrating on one. 


Pollen and Pollen Feeding 


Farrar and his men, in co-operation 
with the other field stations are un- 
covering some pollen facts which, if 
taken advantage of, may mean much 
higher production through = early 
strong colonies. It would be pre 
ferable to feed pollen to short colo 
nies with combs of pollen, but this 
is not always possible. So the station 
has made pollen traps which are fitted 
to the under side of the hive at the 
entrance, and the pollen trapped and 
gathered as the bees enter the hive. 
Farrar says some colonies are better 
at pollen gathering than others and 
that eventually we may be breeding 
special pollen gathering colonies. 

This trapped pollen is gathered 
regularly and spread to dry thorough- 
ly to prevent moulding. In feeding, 
though the pure pollen is preferable, 
they have found that a mixture of 
25 per cent pollen and 75 per cent 
soy bean flour produces almost as 
good results. The two are mixed 
together and made into soft dough 
by the addition of sugar syrup, (1/3 
dry pollen and soy bean flour by 
weight to 2/3 60 per cent sugar 
syrup). This is fed as near as pos- 
sible to the bee cluster, and above the 
frames, with the top covered with 
wax paper. Ordinarily a colony will 
use a pound “cake” in four or five 
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Dr. Schafer. 


days. Farrar estimates that a colony 
consumes from forty to sixty pounds 
of pollen in the course of the year, 
and that a beekeeper could afford to 
pay 50 cents a pound for pollen to mix 
with soy bean flour during the dearth 
in spring, rather than let the bees do 
without. It is not unlikely that we 
may have commercial pollen _ pro- 
ducers as we now have commercial 
breeders. Much of our slow early 
breeding and much of our spring 
dwindling can be traced to pollen 
scarcity. 

Haydak has shown in his work at 
Minnesota, that we cannot rely on 
pollen substitutes. Farrar says what 
we can use effectively is pollen 
supplements, which when mixed with 
pollen will do the job nearly as well 
as the pure pollen itself. 


Below, a colony with a pollen cake, 25° 


pollen reserve 225 square inches. At right, 
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pollen i5 oybean fiour Fall 


Dr. Farrar 


Wintering vs. Killing 

I asked Farrar, since pollen was 
such a necessity, and more often than 
realized was lacking in the colony for 
spring rearing, if it would not be pos- 
sible to take advantage of the pollen 
gathering proclivities of a queenless 
colony, by making your colonies 
queenless toward the end of the 
honeyflow, let them gather’ an 
abundance of pollen, then snuff them 
out, starting anew with packages in 
the early spring. This is similar to 
the plan practiced by Bartlett, in 
Michigan, as mentioned in this maga- 
zine a number of years ago. Farrat 
suggested that queenless colonies do 
not necessarily gather more _ pollen 
than the queenright but only seem 
to since they use less. ‘‘We are not 


colony equipped with pollen trap 






~ 
& 
Dr Laidlaw 


yet prepared to give any recom- 
mendations relative to that method 
of procedure (de-queening and kill- 
ing for winter), but some factors are 
developing which make the practice 
look attractive. One great drawback 
is that there is yet too much variation 
from uniformity of stock,’’ he said. 


Two Queen Colonies 


A hypothetical question was put to 
Farrar: if he were endowed with 
sufficient of the world’s goods so he 
could go into commercial beekeeping 
with no strings as to equipment avail- 
able, how many colonies would he 
choose to operate and in_ what 
fashion. His answer was that he 
would prefer to have 500 colonies, 
rather than 2,000 and would work 

(Please turn to page 428) 








COMB HONEY—PART III 


The Comb Honey Section and Surplus Foundation 


By CARL E. KILLION 


A handy rack, added to section 
press, to hold about 30 sections. 
The sections are always’ within 





HE 4%x4%x1% two _ beeway 

section is by far the most popular 
and widely used section on _ the 
market. There are a number of 
reasons why this section has remained 
popular. When filled, it will weigh 
more than any other filled section. 
Honey buyers like it better. This is 
especially true of jobbers; I have yet 
to find a jobber or wholesale buyer 
who did not prefer this style of 
section to all others. Very few retail 
men like the 4x5 section better. I 
doubt very much that the 4x5 section 
can be shipped any better than 
a heavy, well-filled, square section, 
4%x4%4x1%. Most breakage in comb 
honey results from sections which 
are poorly filled. 

Not all sections measure up 
to specified dimensions. Therefore, 
care should be taken when buying 
them. Instead of being 4%x4% 


inches, some are 4 3/16 inches, and 
instead of being 1% inches wide, 
they are 1 13/16 inches wide. One 
year I received sample sections from 





Cutting box and tools. 
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Foundation is 15 


easy reach. 


eight different bee supply houses. 
Three of the samples were under-size. 
A sixteenth of an inch may not sound 
like much off the width of a section, 
but multiply that by twe.ty-four and 
it means something like one and one- 
half inches sliced off one section. 
Then, if the sections do not measure 
a full 4% inches square, it just about 
takes the rest of that section. There- 
fore, instead of having the weight of 
twenty-four sections to go to market, 
you have the weight of twenty three. 
From time to time beekeepers have 
asked why I am particular to get the 
weight in my comb honey sections. 
The reason is simple—the honey sells 
better. Also, even if only a few 
cents more per case is realized, you 
have a satisfied customer. You can 
go back again and again and sell him 
your honey. You have a_ talking 
point. 

Particular attention should be paid 
to folding sections squarely. If one 
of the grooves should be made wrong, 
causing the section to bind at that 


Fae | 





> 


inches in length. 





corner, the result will be an out-of- 
square section. Sometimes, in folding, 
the section press may not be correctly 
adjusted; this will cause an out-of- 
square section. The press should be 
tight enough (but not too tight) 
to cause the dovetails to fit snugly. 
It is impossible to straighten a lop- 
sided section when it is full of honey. 
The time for straightening is before 
the sections are put in the supers. 

Only the very best sections should 
be used. I like snow-white wood in 
all my sections. After getting white 
sections, the next thing is to keep 
them looking that way. Many a 
section of comb honey remains unsold 
because the wood has been smeared. 
When handling sections, the hands 
should be clean. Never, under any 
circumstances, leave dirty finger 
prints on a section. Finger marks on 
honey sections are like hammer marks 
on your hardwood floors—they be- 
long somewhere else. The corners 
of the sections do not require wetting 
if the sections are stored in a moder- 
ately damp place a few days before 
folding. If the sections are too dry 
to fold without wetting, the boxes 
containing them should be placed on 
a dampened concrete floor in the 
basement. The floor can be sprinkled 
a few times and the boxes turned 
over to allow the moist air to pene- 
trate the wood at the grooves. They 
should be left there only a very few 
days, as too much moisture will cause 
the wood to mildew and the sections 
to turn green with mould. I have 
had this unfortunate experience. The 
sections after they are mouldy are 
a total loss. 

The section press, shown in the 
photograph, is one that I use. I added 
the rack holding the sections as I 
was not satisfied with having my lap 
full of unfolded sections every time 


“I had to get up to go after more 


supers. The rack is conveniently 
located just in front of the oper- 
ator and holds approximately thirty 
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sections which are always’ within 
easy reach. The shipping crate hold- 
ing five hundred sections is opened 
and placed just above the press on 
the work table. 


During the operation of folding 
sections, one sits on a small stool in 
front of the press. An empty super 
with an inner cover on it is placed 
on the floor. (This inner cover is 
never removed, but is used to stack 
the supers on as they are being filled.) 
The box containing cleaned T-tins is 
placed conveniently near. The empty 
super to hold the folded sections is 
placed on the inner cover and three 
T-tins are placed in it in position. 
Folding is then begun, and the folded 
sections go directly into the supers. 
About six supers can be filled before 
it is necessary to stack them out of 
the way. Empty supers can be 
stacked where they can be reached 
as needed. When five or six supers 
have been filled and carried away, 
the same number of empties may be 
brought back. 

When the sections are folded, they 
are placed in the supers with all the 
dovetails down. At no time are they 
allowed to be in the super with the 
dovetails up for the reason that the 
finished sections look better that way. 
As the sections are just a little damp 
after they have been folded, they are 
allowed to dry a day or two before 
the foundation is fastened in them. 
If it is fastened in the sections while 
they are damp, the wood may con- 
tract and the foundation may fall out. 

I do not like split sections for 
several reasons. I think the split in 
the wood detracts from the beauty, 
they are troublesome to fold, and 
they will not stand the abuse unsplit 
sections will. 


Cutting the Foundation 


In the summer of 1932, a chemist 
friend ate lunch with me. He was on 
the State Board of Health and had 
done considerable work on honey. It 
happened that we had on the table 
that day a section of honey which had 
been built on some select quality 
foundation. The chemist remarked 
about the tenderness of the comb; 
he could not tell, he said, when the 
knife passed through the center; the 
comb actually disappeared in his 
mouth. There was no toughness, no 
mouth full of wax to dispose of. He 
was so enthusiastic about the tender- 
ness of the comb that he wanted to 
examine some it his laboratory. I, 
also, was interested in knowing some- 
thing about the wall thickness. After 
naking several measurements, he 
found that the cell walls varied in 

(Please turn to page 428) 


At top, cutting foundation with | 
ead knife. Center, the block inserted and 
stack of foundation returned to the box, 
life ready to cut. Bottom, after making 
it, each size is removed and placed in its 
vn box or pile, ready for use. 
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TO DISEASE CONTROL 


By G. H. CALE 


i. all the pros and cons about the 

resistance of honeybees to Ameri- 
‘an foulbrood, we yet do not know 
whether that “resistance” is entirely 
an hereditary immunity or a behavior 
characteristic or a combination of 
both. In the early days of this 
notion that bees might vary in their 
reactions to the disease, we found 
marked brood cells, in colonies other- 
wise rapidly becoming infected, from 
which healthy bees emerged; cells 
that with foulbrood scales or larval 
remains had actually been cleaned 
out so completely that the entire 
growth of a new bee from egg 
to emergence could actually occur. 
And that this took place in practically 
all colonies with the disease. 

Now, of course, this is the right place 
for the doubter to jump in and say 
“I’ve always thought this inspection 
business was a phony.” Just hold 
your horses. It isn’t. All these colo- 
nies died out with American foul- 
brood or would have done so if we 
had not become rid of them in the 
fire pit. Any of them was potential 
tinder for the destruction of complete 
apiaries. Actual resistance was still 
for future experiment to discover. 


Yet it taught something. Some 
colonies can clean up some cells. 
Maybe there are colonies that can 
easily take care of slight infection. 
Perhaps there are colonies that have 
some disease in which we never see it 






+12 


because the bees do a good job clean- 
ing house. This possibility, further 
expanded, led right to the conception 
of “resistance.” 


So the ball rolled. A search for 
such colonies resulted in finding some 
that not only cleaned house but re- 
fused by any persuasion to become 
victims of the time honored scourge. 
They were the nucleus. around 
which the experiments in resistance 
centered. Soon others were added 
to their number and the intensive 
work began which, as our readers 
know, has so far resulted in estab- 
lishing two facts. (1) Some stock is 
so highly resistant to American foul- 
brood that, in commercial apiaries, 
the disease cannot get a serious foot- 
hold until the stock runs out through 
supersedure; (2) the quality of re- 
sistance improves from generation to 
generation when mating between re- 
sistant stocks is insured. 

This history goes back at least 
fifteen years. Since we were among 
those who evidenced interest in the 
problem early, naturally we were 
soon unconsciously training our eyes 
to look for certain characters that 
later resistant stock seems consistent- 
ly to show. Among these the brood 
pattern is most likely a highly im- 
portant factor in disease control. In 
other words, the regular, even, com- 
pact laying that some highly prolific 
queens constantly display has much 








Comb of brood from regularly 
laying queen. 


BROOD PATTERN IN RELATION 


to do with the habit of house cleaning 
which their workers must use to per- 
petuate her kind of a brood nest. 

In our own experience we can 
definitely mark the reduction in the 
average annual number of colonies 
with American foulbrood by our own 
demand that queens be compact lay- 
ers, build colonies rapidly, and show 
a high daily egg record. Too, they 
must not run out quickly by frequent 
supersedure. 

Applying this measure to the brood 
pattern that we see, we avoid queens 
that scatter their brood over an ex- 
tensive comb surface. William M. 
Harlow, of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, at Syracuse, 
once sent a picture which we pub- 
lished that graphed the laying of a 
queen, followed under glass. Her 
path was marked by a pencil line and 
each egg with a dot. She layed “all 
over the lots’; an egg here, another 
way over there. 

In contrast, some queens walk, 
“with majestic tread,’’ from cell to 
nearby cell, paying little attention 
even to you or me as we watch her. 
Round and round she goes until circle 
after circle of capped cells mark her 
path. Surely the demand she places 
on the oll to keep clean cells be- 
fore her is great. They tug and pull 
at larval remains, at shreds of cast 
pupal skins; at dirt and filth, until 
just shiny waiting cells lie ahead of 
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majesty and she starts the life of 
countless workers to come. 

This matter of supersedure may 
have more to do with the behavior of 
bees than we suspect. We really can 
not say whether those large colonies 
with the “step ladder’ supers result 
from several queens working together 
or at consecutive times, or whether 
just one superior mother has done the 
Herculean task. 

By marking queens the frequency 
of supersedure may soon be deter- 
mined. It is easy to daub a little 
Duco enamel on the thorax with a 
camel’s hair brush, using different 
colors to correspond to different 
years. By this means, we have found 
some startling things. Some queens 
may live at least four years and each 
year produce large populous colonies 
and during all this time the pattern of 
their brood will be of the desirable 
kind just described. I have never 
known such a queen to produce colo- 
nies that at any time showed much 
foulbrood (and in our practice when- 





This queen is medium in size and slender. 
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At left, large, normal queen whose laying 
should be ideal. Below, queen with stubby 
abdomen and large thorax, often a poor layer. 





ever foulbrood is found the colony is 
destroyed at once.) 

On the other hand, some marked 
queens quickly were replaced by the 
bees in normal supersedure. Some 
colonies replaced queens four times a 
season. They were also populous colo- 
nies. Some of the colonies with 
marked queens were found later with 
young unmarked queens that were at 
once marked when found, with a new 
color. Subsequent looking showed 
two and even three queens, all 
marked with nice enamel! We have 
seen an old queen on one side of a 
comb and two daughters on the oppo- 
site side, within a short distance of 
each other, and all of them laying! 
Plural queens however are. still 
seldom found or at least seldom 
noted. (Who was it said “What’s the 


use of knowing so much when so 
much you know ain’t so?”’) 

Well, let’s end this. We have come 
to believe that steady laying queens, 





Stubby queen, with small thorax—often 
poor. (Four queen photos from Central 
States Field Station.) 


with a long laying life, queens that 
put up compact brood nests in short 
order, give us colonies that keep a 
clean house. Such colonies seldom 
show as much foulbrood as those of 
less desirable types. If this kind of 
stock is also inherently resistant to 
American foulbrood, there is no 
reason why our industry should not 
finally overcome disease so it never 
becomes a serious problem in com- 
mercial honey production. Speed the 
day. 


Hamilton, Illinois. 
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Here the brood area in center has been emptied and filled again; the edge is capped. The 


work of a fine queer 
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THE MORE WE RETAIL 
THE BETTER THE MARKET 


HEN five-pound pails of honey 

are retailing in the stores as low 
as 35 cents, something has to be done 
about it. The beekeeper who sold five- 
pound pails to the storekeeper evi- 
dently did not get rich on the trans- 
action. By the time he has paid for 
his pail he will find that he has let 
himself in for quite a loss. 

Somebody is certain to be blamed. 
All the beekeepers blame the packers 
and the bottlers. And then the 
bottler blames the beekeeper. Of 
course, the bottler would be to blame 
if he alone were able to set the price 
of honey. Unfortunately, he is not. 
He cannot give you a fair price for 
your honey when your neighbor bee- 
keeper will sell honey to his customers 
at a price lower than that which the 
bottler paid you. Where would this 
bottler come in if he did? So really 
the bottler has to purchase his honey 
at the very lowest possible price in 
order to protect himself from the 
price cutters. 

If nobody is to blame for the low 
price of honey what is wrong? ls 
there an over-production of honey? 
Moses Quinby once glutted the New 
York market for several months by 
bringing 20,000 pounds of honey at 
one time. Just last fall, one of our 
Ohio beekeepers sold a New York 
buyer several times 20,000 pounds, 
and it did not appear to affect the 
market at all. 

If we are to believe the market 
reports, it would appear that there is 
an over-production of honey. Every 
market report reads, “Honey is mov- 
ing slowly,” or “The market is slug- 
gish.” Right now, somebody is saying, 
“Find more uses for honey.” To my 
mind there is no use talking about 
honey and apples to reduce, honey for 
bones and teeth, honey as a beauty 
aid. The best use for honey is as a 
spread for bread. If we could induce 
every family in the country to use 
just one five pound pail of honey a 
year, our problem would not be a 
selling problem at all. It would be a 
production problem. 

If we could find a use for honey of 
poor quality or for honey which is 
not fit for market, this would be a 
big step in doing something to relieve 
the present situation. I would like 
to see some experiments using honey 
in stock feeds. A champion steer 
futtened with honey in his ration 
would be a big talking point for the 
beekeeper. 

But the market report clearly re- 
flects this situation. Let’s not kid 
ourselves. Why not go out and work 
up some retail trade? The retail trade 
is the best because in the first place, 
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the beekeeper makes more money if 
he sells at retail prices than if he sells 
to jobbers. In working up retail trade 
the beekeeper is able to interest many 
new people in using honey. Natu- 
rally the large buyers should not be 
eliminated. We need them; but if we 
create new consumers we will be 
helping the bottler as much as we will 
be helping ourselves and at the same 
time we will run the price up and the 
bottler will be able to pay us more 
for our honey. 


The first step in selling honey is 
that it be properly prepared for 
market. This means that only ripe 
honey must go into the container. It 
must be strained properly and should 
have an attractive container identified 
with the beekeeper’s own honey label. 
How many beekeepers use a standard 
grade when they pack their honey? 
With his honey ready and properly 
packed and himself properly informed 
about honey, the beekeeper is now 
ready to go and call on the housewife. 
If he sells at the established retail 
price or higher, he will be advertising 
honey and at the same time he will be 
making more profit for himself. 

Every beekeeper should run a small 
advertisement in his local paper. I 
do not mean a want ad. This ad- 
vertisement will help him secure a lot 
of retail business, and in addition it 
will help the industry by calling the 
publie’s attention to honey. During 
Christmas almost all cigarettes have 
some kind of Christmas wrapper. 
Most smokers would buy cigarettes 
anyway without the wrappers, yet the 
cigarette companies believe it nec- 
essary to put a decoration on their 
pack. How many beekeepers have a 
Christmas decoration on their honey 
packs? Our export trade this year is 
almost shut off. This means some- 
thing has to be done here in the 
United States to create more interest 
in honey. The larger beekeeper thinks 
it beneath his dignity to be inter- 
ested in retailing honey, but the large 
beekeeper as well as the small bee- 
keeper had better do everything in 
his power to make honey popular. 
The more people we can persuade to 
use honey on their table, the better off 
we will be. If it is necessary to write 
letters, to advertise in local papers, 
or to make personal calls, or to do 
all of them, we had better get busy. 

In addition to our individual efforts 
there is an organization to help us 
sell honey. This is the American 
Honey Institute. When some of the 
larger beekeepers are asked to sup- 
port the Institute they say they sell 
all their honey to jobbers and so they 
do not wish to donate. Some small 


beekeepers say they sell all their 
honey locally and so they do not think 


they should support the Institute. 
Every beekeeper needs the help of the 
Institute and the Institute needs the 
help of every beekeeper. 

In selling honey there is a good 
deal to be said for selling yourself 
first. If you are sufficiently sold on 
honey and _ sufficiently enthusiastic 
about its merits, you will take enough 
care to see that it is properly pre- 
sented to the public. 

Jere Frazer. 
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WESTERN FREIGHT 
MINIMUM NOW DOWN 
TO 40,000 


Good news for western honey pro- 
ducers comes in the shape of approval 
by Western railroads of a change in 
rates whereby the minimum carload 
of 40,000 pounds will take the same 
rate as will the 60,000 
pounds. This news comes to us from 
C. W. Aeppler of Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin who has been active in spon- 
soring such a change. 

Previously the rate from Western 
points to the East was $1.05 on 
40,000 pound cars, and 88 cents on 
60,000 pound cars. 
will make the lower rate apply on all 
carloads of 40,000 pounds or over. 

Particularly will such a rate be to 
the advantage of the small carlot pro- 
ducer who found himself penalized 
when shipping a carload of 40,000 or 
45,000 or 50,000 pounds while some 
larger beekeeper in the same terri- 
tory got the lower rate through be- 
ing able to qualify with a production 
of 60,000 pounds or more. 

The date on which the new regu- 
lation will go into effect has not yet 
been announced. We trust that it 
will be ahead of the movement of the 
bulk of Western honey this fall. 

For those interested the amend- 
ment to make this change is Item 
2690 of Trancontinental Tariff 2-J re- 
ducing minimum weight from 60,000 
to 40,000 pounds. 


¢ 


DANIEL J. LAWRENCE 


Daniel J. Lawrence, 81, one of the 
leading apiarists in northern Wis 
consin, died April 27 at his home in 
Merrill. Mr. Lawrence often served as 
judge of bee exhibits at the Merrill 
and adjoining county fairs and he 
also lectured on bee raising and 
honey production for many years. A 
native of Germany, Mr. Lawrence is 
survived by two sisters. 
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NEW STUDY OF BEE LORE 


OR his doctoral dissertation at 

Stanford University, Austin Edwin 
Fife prepared “The Concept of the 
Sacredness of Bees, Honey, and Wax 
in Christian Popular Tradition.”* We 
asked about his choice of subject, 
and he writes: “My interest in the 
history and folklore of bees, honey, 
and wax is of a purely practical 
origin. As an undergraduate in 
college I worked for three years as 
a beekeeper’s assistant in Idaho. At 
that time, I helped handle about 
1000 colonies of bees and thought of 
entering into beekeeping as a life’s 
work. However, I had the oppor- 
tunity to study in France for three 
years. There I became interested 
in languages and it is that interest 
which I have continued as a graduate 
student both at Stanford and Harvard. 
I am now a teacher of languages at 
the Santa Monica Junior College. 
Hence you will see that my study on 
the Christian folklore of bees, honey 
and wax is really a development of 
both of these interests. While I do 
not expect to continue in practical 
beekeeping, I am still greatly in- 
terested in the industry not only 
from a historical point of view, but 
because I believe in the value of 
honey for the human diet. Naturally 
I shall continue to study the history, 
mythology and folklore of bees, 
honey and wax since they have been 
of such great importance in the 
popular and even learned literature 
of European nations.” 

Dr. Fife’s interest in bees has 
indeed taken a rare turn. His in- 
vestigation is not published, but we 
take pleasure in reprinting, through 
permission of Stanford University, 
the abstract of the dissertation. It 
follows: 

This study in the comparative 
folklore and mythology of bees, 
honey, and beeswax has as its point 
of departure the concept that the 
popular tradition concerning any 
plant, animal, or inanimate object 
results from the interest it inspires 
n the mind of man or from its use- 
fulness to him. The basic forms 
which this popular tradition has taken, 
in so far as bees, honey, and wax are 
concerned, probably already 
established in prehistoric times. 
While there is a certain variety in 
the earliest existing forms of bee, 
honey, and wax lore, there is a single 
unifying concept that has dominated 
the greater part of the world’s folk- 
lore and mythology concerning them. 
That unifying concept is that the 
bee and the two extremely useful 


were 


*Dissertation prepared under the direction 
of Professor Aurelio Macedonio Espinosa 
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Austin Fife 


Edwin 
products which it furnishes fo1 
kind — honey and _ beeswax are 
sacred objects. This universal con- 
cept of the sacredness of bees, honey, 
and wax seems to result essentially 
from the utility of honey as a food 
for man. 


In the 
gation we 
marize the principal 
pre-Christian mythology of 
honey, and wax in order to show what 
essential details of the cult of their 
sacredness were existent previous to 
the advent and _ dissemination of 
Christianity. The cult of the sacred 
honey was expressed in the concept 
of its heavenly origin; in its prestige 
as the food and drink of gods; in its 
use as an article of sacrifice to gods 
and to the dead; in its use, frequently 
with milk or butter, in birth, circum- 
cision, marriage, purification, and 
death rites; in its many medical uses; 
in embalming; and a bringer of the 
gifts of wisdom, eloquence, prophecy, 
and the poetic art. 

The lore of pre-Christian 
peoples is far less extensive, although 
wax was used for many practical and 
esthetic purposes. Its principal place 
in primitive popular tradition was in 
the making of waxen images for 
use in witchcraft, in the making of 
animals and fruits of wax as religious 
offerings, in the use of beeswax 
candles in various religious rites, 
in embalming. 


man 


first 
have 


part of our investi- 
attempted to sum- 
of the 
bees, 


aspects 


wax 


and 


The place of bees in pre-Christian 
popular tradition is expressed prima 


rily in the divine 
Important 
political and social events which they 
frequently offered, in their 
symbol of the 


concept of thei 


origin, the omen of 
function 
as a soul, and in the 
which the bee and the beehive 
furnish for personal, political, and 


n ode 


Social 


Virtue 


and 
Mohammedans has been treated apart 


becaust t is 


7 he bec lore of the Hebrews 
expressed in certaim 
the Indo 


because it 


forms that are unlike 
traditions, and 
immediate influence on 


primitive Christian 


European 
na a more 
the forms of bee, 
honey, and wax lore by reason of the 
direct influence of the Old Testament. 
different in this tradition 
fundamentally symbolical and 
metaphorical, rather than mytholog 
ical The legends of Samson 
and the honeycomb in the carcass of 
the lion, of the prophetess Deborah, 
and particulary the metaphor of the 
“land flowing with milk and honey,” 
which grew to symbolize the loftiest 
ideals of the Hebrews and_ early 
Christians, are the principal elements 
in the Hebrew and Mohammedan lore 
of bees, honey, and wax, which 
of the greatest influence on 
Christian tradition. 

Both Biblical 
European 
Christian 


Essentially 


; s¢ 
is ILS 


nature. 


were 
later 


general Indo 
into the 
folklore of 


and 
elements enter 
symbolism and 

honey, and One of the 
earliest Christian expressions of this 
cult is found in the milk and honey 
communion of the primitive Church, 
by which was symbolized the sweet- 
ness of the spiritual life which the 
neophyte enjoyed through entrance 
into the Church. The direct  in- 
spiration for this communion was the 
Biblical metaphor of the “land of 
milk and honey,” although its form 
was probably influenced by a similar 
use of milk and honey in the cult of 
Mithra. Expressive of the same 
metaphorical legend of 
the conversion of 


bees, wax, 


ideal is the 
Asenath. 
An even more significant 
tradition is the use of the 
Candle, and, to a les 
other ritual candles, all of which are 
made of beeswax. About the Paschal 
Candle, which is symbolical of the 
body of the Christ and His 
ment, are woven some of the 
elements of Christian cult, 
unified symbolism has 
upon the Christian 
forms of the tradition of the 
ness of bees, honey, and wax. 
offering of wax candles and 
and the use of beeswax in Christian 
witchcraft, f 


Christian 
Paschal 


extent of 


atone 
richest 
and 
through it a 
been imposed 
acred 
The 


votives, 


are other aspects 0 
Indo-Germanic tradition which were 
adapted to the form and ideals of the 


new cult. The vast consumption of 
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wax in the Middle Ages, resulting 
from its use in the cult, led to a 
general participation of the clergy 
and monasteries in the bee culture, 
which at times amounted to a virtual 
monopoly. The Christian swarm 
charms are a product of this monastic 
bee culture, and all the Middle Age 
formulae which have been preserved, 
with the possible exception of the 
Anglo-Saxon charm, derive from the 
hands of clerics. 

The concept of the sacredness of 
bees is expressed in Christian popular 
tradition in the model] they furnish 
for the good Christian life as a whole 
——chastity, monastic life, and various 
other personal and social virtues; in 
legends telling of their pious acts and 
services to saints and other religious 


——m @ 


men; in stories of their miraculous 
creation; and in totemic and moral 
tales, nearly all of which ascribe to 
the bee virtues which place it on a 
plane above other animals. Con- 
fidence in their sacred nature is 
further expressed by a number of 
beliefs and practices which make 
them partners of man in the most 
intimate aspects of the Christian 
family life. This spiritual fellowship 
of bees and man is expressed in a 
number of ways: in the concept that 
the bee is a corporal form of the 
Christian soul; in the practice of tell- 
ing the bees of deaths, marriages, 
births, and various other family 
events; and in various taboos, beliefs, 
and practices which make the bee a 
constant spiritual companion of man. 


FIRST EXPERIENCES WITH 


ITALIAN BEES 


BEGAN keeping bees in the spring 

of 1933 with a swarm purchased 
from a nearby beekeeper. He stated 
that the bees were Caucasians, may- 
be they were, and maybe they were 
the common black bee which is so 
numerous throughout this section. 

I had had absolutely no experience 
with bees, none of my nearest neigh- 
bors kept them, and when I began 
I had never seen a hive opened. I 
read everything I could lay hands on 
relating to bees, however, and tried 
to apply it in practice. It’s surprising 
how few mistakes I made, even 
though my friends did laugh at the 
idea of learning to keep bees from 
books. 

I received my swarm too late to 
obtain any surplus that season 
though I did put on a super. And 
how an experienced beekeeper would 
have laughed to see how cautiously 
I did it! I was scared stiff every 
time I opened that hive, and you may 
be sure I opened it as seldom as 
possible the first season. 

I think my “mental hazard” was 
unusually great, largely because I 
had never been stung by a honey- 
bee. When, late in the season, I re- 
ceived my first sting, and found that 
it wasn’t fatal, nor even acutely 
painful, I was pleasantly surprised, 
and began to get over my nervous- 
ness. 

All the literature I read exalted 
the virtues of the Italian bee in the 
highest terms. I was determined to 
do everything in the very best 
possible fashion. Naturally, I wanted 
the best stock obtainable, so in the 
fall I attempted to requeen with an 
Italian queen. Of course I couldn’t 
find the old queen, And no wonder, 
I smoked those poor bees until they 
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were frantic, in such a state of com- 
motion that even an expert would 
have had trouble finding her. 

In this emergency, I fell back upon 
my reading, and tried a method which 
I had read. I placed an empty super 
upon the hive, with the cover on top, 
and drummed vigorously upon the 
hive body for some time, not omitting 
to keep the smoker going as well. 
When most of the bees were in the 
super, I slipped a queen excluder 
under it, and forced them back down 
below with smoke. 

This stratagem worked just as the 
book said it would, I soon found the 
queen attempting to get through the 
excluder. I removed her, and left 
the cage containing the new queen 
with the bees, but, alas, they would 
have none of her. And no wonder, 
after all the hullabaloo I had raised. 

Though it was late in the season, 
they reared another queen, which 
managed to find a drone somewhere 
to mate with. When the next season 
dawned, I still didn’t have my Italian 
bees. 

I was determined to get them, 
though. My next attempt at re- 
queening was successful. I adopted 
the expedient of removing a couple 
of frames, introducing to them, and 
then reuniting to the original colony 
after removing the old queen. I have 
found this method very satisfactory, 
It succeeds almost 100% of the time. 

By making a frame to fit the hive, 
with a small opening for an entrance, 
and coveiing it with screen wire, it 
is possible to place the frames re- 
moved above the colony to be 
requeened. This requires no extra 
cover or bottom board, and prevents 
chilling of brood in cool weather. It 
simplifies reuniting, too. I always 





put the entrance at the back, so all 
the old bees will be sure to go down 
below. 


Well, in the past few years I have 
tried queens from several of the 
leading breeders. They have been 
uniformly gentle, prolific,—and lazy. 
Even the best of them just don’t 
have the energy of hybrids. 


Most local beekeepers never bother 
to requeen, and many of them don’t 
use foundation. Indeed, quite a few 
old-fashioned box hives are still in 
use. Consequently, the air is full of 
hybrid and _ black drones. The 
possibility of pure mating is neg- 
ligible. . Almost every queen I rear 
produces bees darker than _ her 
mother, the result of mating with a 
black or hybrid drone. 


Colonies headed by these hybrid 
queens are decidedly superior to 
those with Italian queens obtained 
from breeders. Though they seldom 
seem to be as strong in numbers, 
they always seem to have more 
stores and produce more surplus. 


They have one serious weakness, 
most of them have a tendency to be 
cross. And the crosser ‘they are, 
the more honey they produce. The 
best colony I ever had was the most 
vicious. 

I believe the first cross produces 
the best colony. Beyond that, they 
become too dark for beauty, too 
cross for comfort, too restless on 
the comb for rapid manipulation and 
stick everything up with propolis. 
But they do bring in the honey. 

I have never tried Caucasians, 
excepting my first colony. It may 
very well be that they would prove 
better adapted to local conditions 
than Italians. I may give them a 
trial some of these days. 

In the meantime, I think I shall 
continue to use a few Italian queens 
from the best breeders for breeding 
purposes, depending upon _ their 
hybrid daughters to head most of my 
colonies. I should like to keep pure 
Italian stock, simply as a matter of 
pride, but when pride begins to inter- 
fere with production, it becomes a 
luxury a bit too expensive for me. 


Edgar Abernethy, 
Stanley, North Carolina. 


¢ 
DRIFTING DRONES 
In a recent issue there was an 


article asking “Do drones drift?” I 
know of a situation that seems to me 
to indicate that drones do drift. 
There was a hive a quarter of a mile 
from any other hive. When it was 
inspected it was found to be overrun 
with drones (and there were no drone 
cells present) and the drones were 
eating the honey faster than the 
workers were bringing it in. 
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IDAHO 


By L. H. SWEETSER 


Fourteen years ago, my first 
assignment as a “cub” corre- 
spondent of the Salt Lake, Utah, 


“Tribune” was to report a meeting 
of the Mini-Cassia Honey Producers’ 
association, of southern Idaho. A\l- 
though my honeybee education was 
deficient, I attended. But I was a 
good judge of victuals and from the 
delicious quality of the table deli- 
cacies furnished by the ladies of the 
group, I took it that the organization 
was on a pretty high plane. This 
conclusion turned out to be correct, 
and I continued to attend these 
meetings, getting much comfort in 
sampling the fine foods, and gaining 
a smattering of beekeepers’ lore. 

My most pleasant relations as a free 
lance writer, since that first assign- 
ment, have been gained in the 
company and companionship of bee- 
keepers of the honeybee. As a lay- 
man, I have absorbed some little 
information of value to the fraternity 
from the layman’s standpoint. I have 
observed the producers and marketers 
of honey from the outside, and many 
times pointers got from the outside 
are of abundant benefit to those 
within. Therefore, having qualified 
myself, let’s see what I have to im- 
part! 


GETTING TOGETHER 


Four widely separated groups take time out to talk things over. 


of mutual benefit prompt many similar association activities throughout the country. 


Now, this union of beekeepers was 


going strong when I first knew it, 
and it has been going strong ever 
since. This being so, the reasons 


ought to be of interest to honey pro- 
ducers in other districts of the 
country. 

The group is made up of twenty 
or more beekeepers in Minidoka and 


Cassia counties, in the alfalfa and 
sweet clover districts of southern 


Idaho. Some of them, in the high 
hills, produce water-white honey. All 
of them are packers of high grade 
products. Their organization has 
been in existence so long that it is 
known amongst those interested from 
all angles in the production and 
marketing of honey. 

And it has been through organi- 
zation that these people have gained 
marked benefits. Many of them are 
prosperous farmers as well as bee- 
keepers, and are members of the 
Grange, or of farm co-operatives, and 
some of them of town chambers of 
commerce. So, these folks are abreast 
of the times, and when they assemble 
they are prepared to exchange many 
good ideas. And the group is recog- 
nized by other industries and busi- 
nesses as an important and permanent 
organization. 

I have often wondered why bee- 
keepers of many districts did not 
more often band together as did this 
group, to take advantage of the bene- 
fits of such union. Beekeepers are 
kindly people, and sociable and hospi- 
table and companionable, and these 
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Sociability and a spirit 


meetings serve to bring out the best 
in them and fan the flames of hospi 
tality. 

But the meetings are of business 
value as well as social. The members 
combine to buy containers and cans, 
and beekeepers’ supplies, by car lots. 
Their unity brings them better offers 
for their product, being “in the 
market.” Their meetings attract sup- 
ply men, state and federal specialists, 
co-operative managers, and various 
others interested in mutual benefits 
of the profession. They discuss the 
multiple problems of their vocation, 
and some perplexed member is usually 
helped to a profitable solution. At 
each meeting some topic of general 
interest is taken up, under direction 
of a member selected at the previous 
meet, and certain members 
designated in advance to 
discussion. Marketing and _ distri- 
bution, apiary management, queens 
and package bees, and so on, are 
some of the topics. Round-table dis- 
cussions follow the program. 

The organization keeps in close 
touch with legislative affairs, fre- 
quently acting with the Grange, and 
with co-operative groups, to favor 
legislation of interest to members. 
They promote publicity, and have 
always entered outstanding  indi- 
vidual and group exhibits in county 
and state fairs, and in the big meet- 
ings of the state associations usually 
held in the state capital. 


are 
carry on 


There is a women’s auxiliary. Dur- 
ing the more technical discussions 
taken part in by the men, the ladies 
have their own tribunal, taking up 
matters of a more intimately feminine 
appeal. Such topics have been con- 
sidered as, “early experiences,” 
“noted women of the day,” “how my 
husband became a beekeeper,” 
times new-fangled games, old-time 
games and guessing contests, and the 
like. Luncheons are always served. 

Meetings are held monthly, at 
members’ homes, and generally out- 
of-doors. Beekeepers are frequently 
farmers, and they have shady 
nooks on their grounds’ where 
pleasant surroundings are available. 
If the weather proves out-of-hand, 
they repair indoors. 

At a recent meeting of the associ- 
ation, held in Rupert, Frank Beach, 
Jr., Burley, beekeeping son of a bee- 
keeping father, was elected president; 
Eugene Budge, Burley, was made 
secretary. Mrs. E. J. Farnsworth, 


some- 


also 
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Rupert, was selected president of the 
Auxiliary. 

The picture shows the well-shaded 
home of a beekeeper on the great 
Minidoka irrigation project of Idaho. 
Within the cool confines of the trees, 


close to the house, is a long 
table loaded with delicious edibles. 
Members of the association, with 


their families, were lined up on both 
sides of the table, busy as bees. I 
shot this picture fourteen years ago. 
The association is still alive. I'll say 


it’s alive. Alive and “going strong!” 
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ILLINOIS 


By IRENE W. DUAX 


visit the beehive’ is an 
very appealing to club 
During the summer months, 


“Come 
invitation 
women. 


when apiaries are busy and at- 
tractive and the fragrance of new 


honey is in the air, the interest of 
many people can be aroused by an 
invitation to “‘come see how honey is 


produced.” The officers of the 
Illinois Auxiliary, Mrs. Katherine 
Klebes and Mrs. Emily Holmes, 


planned, in this way, a pleasant day 
for a Chicago women’s club. 

When they arrived at the modern, 
well-kept Klebes apiary, the guests 
were given bee veils and were taken 
to see the bees. A hive was opened and 
the frames of bees and honey were 
displayed. The queen bee, workers, 


and drones were pointed out; and 
facts about honey production were 
presented. The demonstrators did 


not omit to call the attention of the 
visitors to the cleanliness of the in- 
side of the hive! 

Very unexpectedly, a colony sudden- 
ly decided to demonstrate swarming, 
issuing from its hive and settling in 
a near by tree. After the visit to the 
apiary a honey cookery club served 
a delightful honey luncheon on the 
lawn. The guest club voted the visit 
an outstanding tour. I find that 
parent-teacher groups enjoy this type 
of tour. 

{This is very interesting, particularly as 
a means of publicizing honey. Organizaions 
which do it, however, must take great care 
in preparing the program, particularly that 


part of it which relates to food. Over- 
emphasis of honey might be more detri- 
mental than under-emphasis.—Fditor ] 
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WASHINGTON 


By RICHARD H..N. YOST 


Old Koeleth, 
and author of 
siastes, sounded 


Biblical philosopher 
the Book of Eccle- 
off in a big way 
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Demonstration 


when he wisecracked: “‘There is noth- 
ing new under the sun.” Even so; 
but there can be many new and 
interesting combinations of ideas, 
knowledge, materials, and so on. 

As evidence of this, look upon what 
a group of up-and-coming amateur 
beekeepers in the far northwest city 
of Tacoma, Washington, has done. 
This group found a way to combine 
established beekeeping ideas and 
practices into just such a new 
combination, resulting in “The Migra- 
tory Beekeepers’ Club of Tacoma.” 

The idea for the club germinated 
in a WPA class in apiculture. The 
writer, commercial beekeeper and co- 
instructor in this class, drew up a 
constitution and by-laws which, upon 
adoption in March, 1939, marked the 
formal organization of the club. 

The object, as set forth by the 
constitution, is ‘“‘to promote’ the 
general welfare of its members by 
utilizing their combined efforts and 
resources in the interests of more effi- 
cient beekeeping methods.” Func- 
tionally, this means that it is the 
club’s obligation to provide adequate 
outyards, arrange for suitable trans- 
port facilities to and from outyards, 
campaign vigorously against bee dis- 
eases, cooperate in all possible ways 
with state inspection laws, and to 
perform such other services as the 
membership may desire. 

Although the club is fundamentally 
founded on cooperative principles, it 
claims the unique distinction of being 
the only one of its kind—at least to 


the knowledge of this writer. It is 
unincorporated, no capital outlay 
being involved. There is not even 


membership dues, although limited 
assessments may be levied when need 
for funds arises. The only working 
capital is in the form of exchange 
of labor and a pro rata sharing of 
costs, principally those incidental to 
moving bees and honey crop and out- 
yard rentals. 

Actual management 


of the club’s 


at the 





Klebes apiary, Illinois. 

affairs is vested in a board of manage- 
ment, which comprises three elective 
officials—president, treasurer and 
secretary-manager. The _ secretary- 
manager, who this year was also out- 
yard caretaker, is empowered to carry 
out the will of the board of managers. 
Supplementing this board is a com- 
mittee on administration, the chief 
duty of which is to hear members’ 


suggestions or complaints and _ to 
submit these, together with recom- 
mendations, to the Board for its 


action. 


Here in the Pacific 
migratory practice is 
to climatic conditions. By the end 
of June lowland flora becomes dried 
up, Dutch white clover being the last 
to go. At this time commercial bee- 
keepers hie away to the hills and the 
abundant fireweed. The luckless back- 
lotter, who cannot afford the large 
scale expenses of moving on a small 
scale production, is fortunate if he 
pulls his bees through each year, let 
alone securing even a meager surplus. 

The migratory Beekeepers’ Club 
is proving a boon to this class of bee- 
man. During the fore part of July, 
1939, nine members placed thirty- 
four hives in custody of the caretaker, 
a commercial beekeeper member, who 
took them with his own to an outyard 
fifty-five miles up in the hills. The 
succeeding weeks were uneventful— 
only the customary routine outyard 
work, a couple of picnics, the taking 
of the crop, the homeward trek with 
the bees and bee tree hunts. It may 
be stated in passing that the honey 
crop was most disappointing, due 
both to excessive dryness and the 
general inexperience of members. 
For the most part, however, they have 
become reconciled by the philosophy 
of the inveterate beekeeper: ‘Well, 
I have my bees and equipment—may- 
be I'll make it next year.”” And indi- 
cations are that they will. 

The grand finale of the Club’s 
active season was coincidental with 


Northwest the 
essential, due 
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the celebration of National Honey 
Week. This took the form of a public 
exhibit detailing the assembling of 
bee equipment and tools, production 
of honey, preparation of honey and 
wax for market, honey cookery and 
bee literature. On display in a large 
vacant store window in the heart of 
Tacoma, the week’s exhibit was a 
lively center of interest. Splendid 
cooperation in publicizing the exhibit 
and Honey Week was accorded by 
the two daily papers and the radio 
stations. In addition to the several 
radio news accounts, a 15-minute 
broadcast, ‘“‘The Wonders of Bees and 
Honey,” was delivered by the secre- 
tary-manager. As far as is known, 
this was the only public observance 
in this state, and possibly on the 
coast of National Honey Week. 

The only activity the club engaged 
in during the winter was an edu- 
cational program, sponsored by the 
club under the WPA. Weekly meet- 
ings are conducted under the tutelage 
of a “faculty” of three club members. 
The instruction, spanning a two-hour 
period, includes practical beekeeping 
and demonstrations, physiology and 
anatomy of the bee, botany and 
honey plants and occasional film-strip 
lectures. 

The Migratory Beekeepers’ Club is 
not destined to grow to the magni- 
tude of the Apis Club of England; 
but it is serving a very pertinent 
need at the present time. Members 
may find it convenient to widen its 
cooperative scope to comprise a 
marketing cooperative or an adver- 
tising agency. 

Be that as it may, there are certain 
very definite objectives that it has 
already accomplished in the interests 
of better beekeeping. The two most 
prominent ones are (1) a_ better 
understanding of the disease problem, 
and the dire need for every bee- 
keeper’s full cooperation in, and in- 
sistence on, more rigid inspection; 
and (2) the urgency for local ad- 
vertising campaigns in the interests 
of producers, large and small. 

Among beekeepers the club 
members are consistently empha- 
sizing the necessity for modern equip- 
ment and regular inspection; to the 
general public they are everlastingly 
extolling the virtues of the 
sweet—HONEY. 

{Anyone interested in organizing such 
a club may secure copies of the Migratory 
Beekeepers’ Club’s by-laws by writing to the 


secretary Mr. Yost at Route 4, Box 
Tucoma and enclosing ten cents Editor | 
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By A. W. CHADWICK 
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Schenectady County  Bee- 
Association, an organization 
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with a membership of one hundre 
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LEO. R. BRADFORD 


Leo R. Bradford died Friday even- 
ing, July 12, at Hickman Mills, 
Missouri, at the age of forty-nine 
years. For the past twenty years he 
has been actively engaged in bee- 
keeping in Missouri and was one of 
the large honey producers in the 
northwest part of the state. He served 
as state inspector during the period 
when the Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture enforced the apiary law. 
Following this he became interested 
in the educational phases of bee- 
keeping and took a leading part in 
that work. 


os 


IRRADIATION? 


Nowadays improving the bee seems 
to occupy everyone’s attention. Dis- 
ease resistance ranks first in dis- 
cussion at association meetings, while 
other subjects just as important are 
pushed into the background. A few 
months ago American Honey Insti- 
tute wrote: “We would like to 
permeate the medical field, but don’t 
know how.” This sentence impressed 
me. 

The medical world is most exacting. 
Its recommendation is much sought 
after. A few years ago a formula 
for infant feeding as a rule was 
composed of cow’s milk with the 
addition of Karo or some other syrup. 
There was no substitute for cow’s 
milk and the suggestion of canned 
milk usually brought arguments. The 
canned milk people became aware 
that the dairymen only were benefit- 
ing from an increased birth rate 
and they began a program of re- 
search. A method for improving 
canned milk was found and it was 
immediately announced to the medical 
world. They in turn added the finish- 
ing touches by recommending. ir- 
radiated canned milk for infant 
feeding. 

The method used to irradiate is to 
penetrate the product with violet 
rays. These rays are absorbed by the 
minerals of the product. Honey con- 
tains several which would grasp and 
maintain these rays to a greater de- 
gree than milk. Why not then, when 
we liquefy our honey, irradiate it as 
it is heated to the desired temper- 
ature” 
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Perhaps there is a future for honey 
here. 
W. J. Robbins, Jr. 
Trucksville, Pa. 
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DON’T TRY THIS 


During his thirst for knowledge, a 
beekeeper learned that sunshine will 
kill disease germs, and he decided to 
put his discovery to work on A. F. B. 
combs which were badly infected. So, 
in order to save his combs and kill 
the germs, he spread them all (combs 
and germs) around his yard on a 
warm day when the sun was shining 
brightly. 

I don’t need to tell any more. You 
can guess it. 

S. P. Hodgson, 
New Westminster, 
B. C. Canada. 
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STOCK SELECTION 


Some issues back you referred to 
the work of Dr. Farrar relating to 
the selection of queens for per- 
formance on the basis of external 
physical characteristics. As a queen 
breeder I have thought for some time 
that such a selection is possible with 
a high rate of accuracy. 

I have noticed that out of say a 
thousand queens that are good enough 
to go for consistently high production 
and with very little supersedure, al- 
ways there is one here and ‘here 
that defeats a majority of the others 
in the matter of surplus honey. So, 
in introducing them or placing nuclei 
on location, I formed the habit of 
marking the hive of each queen whose 
external characteristics led me to be- 
lieve she was “extra superior.” And 
it has been flattering to watch such 
marked hives rise consistently above 
those beside them that were headed 
by queens that were considerably 
above the average. 

In an early issue I hope Dr. 
Farrar will tell us something about 
the points upon which he bases his 
judgment, or show us his pictures. 
There is much that I should like to 
know about it. 

It seems obvious that one cannot 
count the ovarioles in a queen’s 


FROM HERE AND THERE 


abdomen from an external view, or 
measure them for size. But one can 
believe that if the abdomen is too 
slender or too short, the ovariole: 
must be either too small or too few. 
Since, however, I am not an authority 
on the subject, it would be out of 
place for me to say more about the 
points by which I try to judge. 
Along the line of the ovarioles and 
their development Mr. Haydak has 
done the queen breeder an invaluable 
service. My sincere thanks to him 
and to Dr. Farrar. 
J. E. Pate, 
Mayflower, Arkansas. 
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SKUNKS 


Last May, I wrote to the fisha 
and game commissioner, asking per- 
mission to trap some skunks that 
were giving trouble in an outyard. 
Apparently the deputy commissioner 
was a bit surprised to learn that 
skunks ever troubled bees. He wrote 
me the following letter: ‘‘We have 
had all kinds of complaints come to 
this office about wild animals doing 
various kinds of damage, but this is 
the first one I have ever had of this 
kind. I am asking the game warden 
to call on you and advise you what 
is the best thing to do.” It is odd 
that a man in charge of Maine’s 
huge wild life department should 
not be aware of the fact that skunks 
are one of the principal enemies of 
bees. 

Clarence D. Simpson, 
Dixmont, Maine. 
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FLORIDA CHANGES ITS 
BEE LAW 


The Legislature of the state of 
Florida, at its 1939 Session, amended 
Section 1 of the Florida Bee Disease 
Law. This section, as amended, 
reads as follows: 

At the April 15, 1940 meeting of 
the State Plant Board, Rule 41A of 
the Rules and Regulations of the 
State Plant Board, was amended to 
read as follows: 


“Section 1. All honeybees (including bee 
in wire cages, with or without combs or 
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honey) shipped or moved into the state of 
Florida shall be accompanied by a certificate 
of inspection signed by the state ento- 
mologist, state inspector or corresponding 
official of the state or county from which 


such bees are shipped or moved. Each 
certificate shall certify to the apparent 
freedom of the bees, and their combs and 
hives, from contagious and infectious dis- 
eases and must be based upon an actual 
inspection of the bees themselves within 
a period of sixty days preceding date of 


shipment; provided, that when honeybees 
are to be shipped into this state from other 
states or counties wherein no official apiary 
inspector or state entomologist is available 
the State Plant Board of Florida may 
permit for such shipment upon presentation 
of suitable evidence showing such becs to 
be free from disease.” 

This makes it necessary for pack- 
age bees, as well as other bees, to 
bear a certificate of inspection when 


moved into the state. 

“Rule 41A. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 1 of Chapter 12,050, as 
amended by Chapter 19,062, and Section 4 
of Chapter 12,050, Laws of Florida, the ship- 


issue 


ment or movement into this state, from 
other states and counties, of bees, used or 
second hand beehives, honeycombs, frames, 
and other beekeeping fixtures, is hereby 


prohibited except when such shipment is ac- 
companied by a certificate of the state 
entomologist, state apiary inspector, or 
corresponding official of the state or county 
from which said bees or equipment § are 
shipped or moved, to the effect that the 
apiary in which such bees or equipment 
originated has been inspected and found ap- 
parently free from contagious and_ in- 
fectious diseases within a period of sixty 
days preceding date of shipment. Such 
certificate shall be signed by the proper 
official of state of origin, and shal! specify 
the dates of inspection, number of hives, 
honeycombs, frames and other equipment, 
approximate date of shipment, and desti- 
nation in Florida. A copy of such certificate 
shall be mailed to the State Plant Board, 
Gainesville, Florida, at least ten days prior 
to the date of shipment: Provided, that in 
the absence of facilities for such inspection 
and certification, the plant commissioner 
may issue permits for the shipment into this 
state of such bees or equipment upon the 
presentation of suitable evidence going to 
show that such shipments are not likely 
to convey any contagious or infectious dis- 
ease of honeybees, or upon such equipment 
being properly disinfected.” 

The amendment of this rule makes 
it necessary, in order to move bees 
legally into Florida, that they bear 
a certificate of inspection. This 
certificate must state the time of 
movement and destination. Also, a 
copy of the certificate must be mailed 
to the State Plant Board, Gainesville, 
Florida, at least ten days before 
movement. 


Robert E. Foster. 
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DID | LIE ? 


In the July issue of Beekeeper’s 
Item, Guy LeStourgeon takes me to 
task for saying in the June issue of 
\.B.J. that I had extracted in a 
honey house at an outapiary where 
the bees came in so fast that they 
carried away the honey faster than it 
could be extracted. I just wonder 
f Guy ever experienced a real case 
‘if robbing? 


This particular case ‘in question 
appened at an apiary some two 


iiles south of Hamilton. We had had 
good flow from white Dutch clover 
id had along about the 


extracted 
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Fourth of July and removed most of 
the honey. It turned exceedingly 
dry after that and there was not a 
single thing from which the 
could harvest a bit of nectar. 
about the first week in 
decided to take off the 
the honey. 

The honey house was an old build- 
ing which had done quite well for 
the first extracting as the bees were 
busy and naturally did not bother 
us. However, on the second extract 
ing they were looking for something 
to do and as it was in those days 
previous to carbolic acid or bee 
escapes, every comb had to come out 
and be rid of the old 
fashioned method of brushing. 

Within a few minutes after start 
ing, the apiary was in an uproar and 
the minute the first super landed in 
the honey house bees began to pour 
in through every conceivable crack 
although we though we had done 
everything that we could to make the 
house tight. Before we could even 
get our extractor started, we had a 
veritable swarm of bees in the house 
with us. Hurry as we might, the bees 
carried out honey from the supers 
we had brought in, from the capping 
out of the capping can and even from 
the bucket used to draw off honey. 
The honey from the extractor wa 
a ‘“‘mess.”’ 

Although it was a comparatively 
short job, I do not believe that I eve 
put through such a day in my life, 
before or since. I was then a 
youngster of some fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, and my helper was an 
old man who was very slow and not 
overly careful. While it may look as 
though I had stretched the truth a 
pound or two, I really believe that 
the bees took out of the honey hous 
more honey than we put in the barrel. 

L. C. Dadant. 
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COCKTAIL 


Mix honey, grapefruit, and 
Anne cherries for a cold fruit 
tail. Allow the honey and fruit to 
stand mixed for at least one hour 
before serving, as this brings out all 
the flavor. 


Royal 
cock 
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ARE LOW HONEY 
PRICES AN EVIL? 


When honey is cheap in compe 
tition with syrups and jams, you may 
be sure more people are sampling 
honey, and some at least will be get- 
ting the taste for it. Few people 
have idea of the enormous 


any 





amounts of syrups, etc., that go into 
the grocery stores of this country. As 
long as honey is put up in small fancy 
bottles, at large fancy prices, we may 
as well abandon the idea of wide dis 
tribution. As long as honey is heated 
so that the delicacy of flavor is im- 
paired, it will be something that 

have on hot cakes for break 
sometimes. But if we will put 
the market in granulated 
form, processing it so as to secure a 
smooth granulation, and pricing it 
to compare with corn and cane syrup, 
we shall not want for customers. Of 
course We must use clean and attrac- 
tive containers, and anyone who has 
prowled around store shelves and 
looked at honey will know how often 
and how miserably the honey pro- 
ducer has failed in this regard. But 
granted these essentials, good pack- 
a clean and attractive product, 
and a competitive price, honey will 
sell. It is up to us to cut corners in 
our production so as to be able to 
profitably supply what the market 
demands. 


people 
fast, 
honey on 


ages, 


Hy. W. Sanders, 
Morris, Manitoba. 
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INSPECTOR APPOINTED 


Appointment of Roy Stadel of 


Southington, Connecticut, as _ state 
bee inspector for the four southern 
counties of Connecticut was an- 


nounced recently by M. P. 
charge of apiary 


Zappe, in 
inspection at the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
New Haven. W. H. Kelsey of Bristol 
continues to cover the four northern 
counties of the state. In addition to 
the four counties assigned to him, 
Mr. Stade] will be inspector in South 
ington, as the result of an arrange 
ment made with Mr. Kelsey, who will 
nspect the towns of Fairfield and 
Sherman. 

A resident of Southington for 28 
years, Mr. Stadel has had a life-long 
hobby of raising bees. An injury 
forced him to retire eight years ago 
as a building contractor and he went 
into the bee business. He has 125 
beehives at present and raises from 
two to five tons of honey each year. 
He expects to continue in the busi 
since his new appointment will 
take all his time. 

Mr. Stadel, who came to South 
ngton from Horton, N. Y., has been 
a member of the Connecticut Bee 
Association for 12 years, 
serving as its president from 1934 to 
1937. In his new position as a state 
inspector, he succeeds W. H. Coley of 


ness, 


not 


keepers 


Westport, who retired last fall on 
pension after serving thirty years 
as an inspector. 
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CCC Camp P-75 of Company 435 
is located at Buffalo Cove, North 
Carolina, some ten miles northeast 
of the Blue Ridge resort town of 
Blowing Rock. Honey producers of 
the region tell us that woodlands 
there afford the very finest clear, 
light, sourwood honey and that resort 
towns thereabouts have the _ best 
market for it. The educational 
adviser of the camp takes a special 
interest n the beekeeping project. 
\ll camps of the district have four 
definite projects in common—poultry 
husbandry, beekeeping, gardening 
and pig growing. 

Camp educational advisers of the 
district meet annually at State 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina, for 
two weeks of conferences and courses 
relative to CCC educational projects. 
An outline for courses of beekeeping 
study have been prepared and glass 
exhibition hives have been con- 
structed. The camp regularly receives 
American Bee Journal. 

The camp at Clayton, North 
Carolina, keeps a number of colo- 
nies, headquarters camp of Co. 4482, 


BEEKEEPING IN THE CCC 








at Elizabethtown has a number, and 
Supt. D. A. Huffiness of Camp P-73, 
solton, North Carolina, another 
advocate of the Modified Dadant hive, 


teaches classes in beekeeping an 
keeps colonies both at his home and 
in camp along with the commanding 
officer there. 








HOW MUCH HONEY 


On the first of May I had fifty 
colonies, each one story, which | 
united to twenty-five, making them 
each two story. On these I placed 
an excluder and then two shallow 
supers of drawn comb. On May 18, 
the day I left Florida, nearly every 
super was full and about half capped 
over. This is the way I left them. 
They will remain without further at 
tention until I return to Florida in 
September. Would anyone like to 
guess how many gallons of honey will 
be on the hives at that time? 

Geo. Gordon, 
418 S. W. 2nd Ave. 
Miami, Florida 
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WHAT HO! 
MICHIGAN 


T was hot when Mrs. Dadant and | 

rounded the dunes at the south end 
of Lake Michigan on July 29. But 
we had gone only a little ways up the 
lake shore in western Michigan when 
the lake breezes began to be felt. 
Three days later, while friend Wood- 
man and I were visiting beekeepers, 
we stayed in a roadside cottage over 
night, and one blanket was not 
enough to keep us warm. Mrs. 
Dadant, staying at Grand Haven with 
Mrs. Woodman, reported a low of 58 
degrees, while our boys at home in 
Illinois were enjoying (?) the heat 
at 107. 

I guess they don’t always have that 
kind of weather in Michigan, but this 
time at least we could crow about it 
for them and become boosters for 
Michigan tourist trade. But this is 
a bee magazine, not a weather bureau 
nor a trade booster, so to proceed 
with the bees: 

Of course, with a native along to 
conduct the tour, you are likely to 
see only the high spots. I wasn’t 
shown any disease, nor any fly- 
infested, under-par honey houses so 
just naturally came to the conclusion 
that Michigan beekeepers are neater 
than the rest of us, or rather than 
the most of us, for I did see on the 
same trip several honey houses in 
Wisconsin and Illinois that might 
enter into a prize competition with 
what Michigan has to offer. 

You know, I think it would be a 
good thing if we could all have honey 
inspection and honey grading. But 
I also lean to the feeling that it might 
be wise to have honey house in- 
spection. We might fare better as 
beekeepers and have better possi- 
bility for our markets. Anyway, my 
wife remarked after seeing honey 
selling at 35 cents for a five-pound 
pail in one of the markets, that it 
didn’t surprise her. From the neat- 
ness of the beekeeper selling it, she 
could visualize just about the sloven- 
liness of the producer and_ his 
premises. 
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The Michigan Association was cele- 
brating its 75th anniversary. The 
land of Hutchinson, Heddon, Cook, 
Aspinwall, Bingham, and _ Taylor, 
should be able to show its counter- 
parts in the beekeepers of today, and 
does. 

Frankenmuth, noted for its good 
ale and fine chicken dinners, was the 
scene of the first meeting. The Sagi- 
naw Valley, in which Frankenmuth 
is located, is likely the best valley 
in Michigan, and we were not wrong 
in supposing that it would be well 
populated with beekeepers. 

The thing that struck me was that 
while we farther south and west rely 
on sweet clover, with some alsike, as 
our mainstays for honey, Michigan is 
gradually considering alfalfa as the 
banner honey yielder, with sweet 
clover second. I asked whether it 
was that the soil and climate were 
different, or whether the alfalfa had 
become acclimated. Prof. Kelty seems 
to think it is a combination of a lake 
clay subsoil, perfect crop rotation in 
which alfalfa is fitted, cool nights 
and hot days caused by the influence 
of the lakes, and a careful study and 
selection on the part of their agri- 
cultural college to get an alfalfa 
which would fit most perfectly into 
their type of agriculture. 

Maybe Michigan’s beans have some- 
thing to do with it, for Michigan is 
the navy bean center of the world. 
If I didn’t have the respect for 
Michigan beekeepers that I do, one 
might accuse them of harvesting a 
navy bean honey crop as they do in 
California from the lima beans. But it 
took only one excursion into an alfalfa 
field to be sure that alfalfa was the 


ire was too big for one en 
we split it It shows the 
e Michigan meeting 


source of honey. The bees were 
working it as they did in our locality 
in the burning dry year of 1934; 
Michigan needs a honey producing 
navy bean just as Illinois needs a 
soybean which yields nectar. 

Space will not allow to tell of the 
beekeepers visited—from Frank Ras- 
mussen, a forty-niner, (he has kept 
bees forty-nine years) to some of the 
younger cubs who are progressing, 
thanks to the tutorship of David Run- 
ning. One might know that Running 
would not be content to sit idly by 
after having sold his bees two years 
ago on account of ill health. Now 
he goes about his community making 
better beekeepers of the youngsters, 
giving them of his experience and 
advice. 

You know Kelty makes a pretty 
good secretary of the state associ- 
ation—he lets the local people get in 
on the work. At Frankenmuth, 
Grauer made the local arrangements, 
Roth presided at the meetings, and 
Kelty did justice to the Frankenmuth 
fried chicken. I have since been 
wondering if he might not get his 
deer each fall the same way. But 
the success of the meeting proves 
that that must be the ideal way to 
do it. Incidentally, the Grauer and 
Roth honey houses were the neatest 
and cleanest I saw anywhere in 
Michigan, and I saw many fine ones. 

The days of the big forest fires 
are pretty well past in our northern 
central states, as we were quick to 
learn when we attended our second 
meeting, at Indian River towards the 
north end of the south peninsula. No 
longer does the fireweed figure 
prominently as a honey plant. It 
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thrives only in burnt-over sections, A 
and with careful forest supervision, TO TAM DA . 
those burnt-over spots are becoming t 
more rare. But milkweed still is AND THE 
their fine honey and the plant is a 
good yielder. We were served some | 
at our banquet. While I am partial SOUTH ERN . 
to those strong honeys like Spanish | 
needle, that would make you “kick a FEDERA 2 
mule,’ I must say that milkweed T| N d 
honey cannot be beat. Why do some t 
of our best honeys have to bear such NOV 18 20 ‘ 
unadvertisable names? Who would e ia 
want to buy honey from milkweed, - 
sourwood, or gallberry? Just as the first cold winds be- ( 
Sweet clover is making up for part gin to blow, motorists will begin 1 
of the deficiency caused by fireweed their trek to Tampa which is the 
reduction, and raspberry again seems Chosen city for the meeting of the 
to be on the increase, but alfalfa Southern Federation of Beekeepers 
seems only a minor source. Northern together with the Georgia State 
Michigan beekeepers can hardly look Beekeepers Association and the 
for the bumper crops of some other Florida State Beekeepers Associ- 
sections of our country where sweet tion. : 
clover is abundant; however, I am Tampa’s convenience as a point t 
not sure but that over a period of Of travel for all of the West Coast, ‘ 
years it may not produce on an aver- With railroads and highways radi- . 
age as much honey as any location ating in every direction, is the , 
one could find. magnet which draws an increas- c 
It is in this section that Ira i™& number of conventions and : 
D. Bartlett is located. We mention- tourists every season. _it a \ 
ed several years ago his having portant commercial city and still I 
abandoned his cellars and packing Sonne Seema of the characteristics I 
eases for the plan of killing colonies impressed upon it by the Cuban- 
in the fall and starting with packages Spanish immigrants who were rn 
in the spring. He still does it; but '*S early settlers. , t 
the 1066 seamen wes © hard ene to The program committees of the program and are expecting a large 
combat. Unseasonably cold weather three organizations have worked out number of wives of beekeepers to 
in spring, both North and South, did a tentative program. Everything pos- attend. The convention headquarters 
eet untien fer tdeed eoniiiiens Ou sible is being planned to give the will be at the Hillsborough Hotel, 
package bees. Many queens were visiting beekeepers a great meeting. Tampa, Florida. 
lost, many packages dwindled, with _The Ladies Auxiliary is also plan- H. S. Foster, Sec. Southern 
wenthes .anditiene ob chiel eftenter, ""E & interesting part of the States Beekeepers Federation. b 
But all through the country similar ——_ L 
reports have come in. Nor was the t 
loss confined alone to packages. fi 
Hundreds and thousands of over- | AND AND SEAPLANE BASE e 
wintered colonies dwindled away dur- f 
ing the past spring. Likely a combi- t 
nation of a prolonged warm fall, 
which aged the bees and used up t 
the stores of pollen and_ honey, ¢ 
followed by more than an average L 
prolonged winter, and a long cold f 
spring which did not allow the usual t 
opportunity for early pollen and 
early nectar were responsible. l 
Beekeeping, to me, seems to be “fon f 
the up and up.” There was good at- t 
tendance at meetings of fine looking, ui 
fine acting, friendly folks, and a busi- ¢ 
ness-like procedure that makes one 
glad to be in the beekeeping pro- \ 
fession. ( 
+ t 
( 
l 
STARK COUNTY ; 
I 
The next meeting of the Stark , 
County (Illinois) Honey Producers ‘ 
Association will be held Wednesday, : , hii a cl ae ' 
September 18 at R. L. Black’s, one ; 
miles west of Wyoming. AMPA’s municipal airport is situ- within five minutes’ drive of down- ' 
C. G. Reed, ated at the extreme endof Davis town Tampa. t 
Secretary. Islands-in-the-bay, beautiful suburb Photo shows part of the Airport. 
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Administration Building and a plane 
ready to take off on a sightseeing 
tour over the city. 

Tampa is beautiful from the air, 
situated as it is at the mouth of the 
Hillsborough, River, nestling in the 
midst of the sparkling blue waters of 
Hillsborough, Tampa, Old Tampa 
and McKay Bays, and a thirty minute 
drive over Davis Causeway takes one 
to a delightful swim in the clear 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Remember the dates of the South- 
ern States Beekeepers’ Federation 
Convention at Tampa, November 
18-20, 1940. 


¢ 


Alabama Association, Birmingham, 
October 2 


The Alabama Beekeepers Associ- 
ation meeting will occur in Birming- 
ham October 2, 1940. A very at- 
tractive program is being arranged 
with the probable _ out-of-state 
speakers being Dr. C. L. Farrar, who 
conducts research in bee culture at 
the Federal Bee Laboratories at 
Madison, Wisconsin; Dr. Warren 
Whitcomb, Jr., of the Federal Bee 
Laboratory in Louisiana; and M. G. 
Dadant, of the American Bee Journal. 

The outstanding feature of the 
meeting will be a moving picture of 
the bee industry in Alabama. 


F. E. Guyton, Secretary. 
+ 
Attend The Southern Conference 


Many have heard the call of a 
beautiful southern city resting leisure- 
ly in Florida sunshine and will heed 
that call because “birds of a feather 
flock together.” Today more than 
ever we need to unite our efforts 
for the common good of all. Only 
those who are willing to cast aside the 
lure of selfish desires and live closer 
to our Creator and his_ unselfish 
creations may expect to survive 
unblemished in a topsy turvy un- 
friendly world that is churning mass 
hatred. 

The average beekeeper,’ well 
located, out-ranks the ordinary pro- 
fessional worker in many ways, par- 
ticularly in having both time and 
means to travel and enjoy the edu- 
cational advantages this well spent 
leisure time affords. Those who have 
visited Florida are anxious to return. 
Others should not overlook the 
splendid opportunity offered them 
through the Southern Conference 
Convention, scheduled for November 
18, 19, 20, in Tampa—Florida’s west 
coast capital and most versatile city. 
Krom Tampa, the natural beauties 
abounding in this part of the state 
can be visited in a few minutes’ drive. 
Ybor City, the famous Latin Section 
of Tampa, with its typical Spanish 
restaurants, give visitors a sparkling 
touch of old Spain. We could go on 
and on naming key points for your 
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visit. Instead, let’s thrill with the 
surprise which Bob Foster, A. K. 
Dickerson, and the Florida tribe are 
planning for us. Remember, the 
Georgia Association is also )- 
operating. That South Georgia dele- 
gation of fifty or more large pro- 
ducers, all good fellows, will be there 
riding high with the new bills re- 
ceived for their fine crop of chunk 
comb honey. Lets meet them in 
Tampa November 18 to 20. 
A. D. Hiett, 
Virginia. 


¢ 


Its Tampa Not Miami This Fall 

Confucius might say: ‘‘Don’t tamper 
with Florida when Mi-Yamies around” 
but the beekeepers are saying, “We'll 
Tampa with Florida even with the 
Nazis around when November 
us down.” 

Even Prof. Wilson, who strives “To 
bare all the secrets of sly little bugs, 
who hide in our salad and gnaw up 
our rugs,” has practiced the art of 
a Flee Hoppers dance in a bid for the 
secrets of the initiates’ rolled pants. 

This all comes about through the 
failure of Prof. to properly dramatize 
the Flee Hoppers act, during his 
recent Jubilee celebration, thereby 


cools 


subjecting his efforts to trial by jury 
before Judge Bohne during the 
Tampa session. 
A. Virginian 
¢ 


Rockland-Bergen County 


The Rockland-Bergen (New Jersey ) 
beekeepers will hold their September 
meeting at the home of Gany Hessels, 
Werimus Road, west of Hillsdale, 
New Jersey, September 15. All bee- 
keepers will please attend, as we will 
make final plans for our big October 
meeting. There will be a demon- 
stration, display of honey, and equip- 
ment. Ladies, don’t forget the cakes 
and the cake prize. 

Frank Schwab, 
Secretary. 


. 
Rock Island County (lIll.) Sept. 5 


The Rock Island Beekeepers Associ- 
ation will meet at the Church in 
Edgington on September 5. Edging- 
ton is on Route 26 in the lower end 
of the county. The imeeting will be 
an all day affair, the ladies of the 
church serving the noon ineal. 

S. F. Peterson, 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


OMAHA— OCT. 


Omaha, host city for the 1940 
American Honey Producers League 
convention, is preparing for a record 
attendance this fall when the annual 
meeting will be held October 22, 23, 
and 24. Headquarters will be at the 
Paxton Hotel. The management as- 
sures us that there will be plenty of 
conference rooms and everything that 
we could hope for in the way of head- 
quarters facilities. 

We have been advised by our con- 
vention secretary, Louis Hines, of 
5214 So. Fifty-Second Street, Omaha, 
that the above dates selected would 
not conflict with any others which 
had been set by the Southern 
Conference. Nebraska usually has 
pleasant weather at that time of the 
year and beekeepers have by that 
time finished their fall work. 

Plans for the meeting are pro- 
ceeding with the full and enthusiastic 
cooperation of L. M. Gates, state 
apiary inspector of Nebraska, F. B. 
Paddock of Ames, Iowa and others 
who promise you a thoroughly suc- 
cessful and outstanding meeting, an 
event you won’t soon forget. 

Remember the League is a na- 
tional organization of beekeepers and 
as such, looks after the interest of 
all beekeepers. This is an industry 
worth preserving, and there is no one 
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better able to diagnose the ills of bee- 
keeping than the beekeeper himself. 
Beekeeping is his job, his life work. 
He is interested in making it pay and 
in bringing happiness and well-being 
to himself and to his family. It is 
good business for the apiarists of 
America, where there is such a vast 
diversity of horey, market and crop 
conditions, to take a few days each 
vear for a frank discussion and at- 
tempted solution of mutual problems. 
It is worth the time. It is worth the 
money. It is worth the effort. 
October 22, 23 and 24—write 
those dates down in your memory in 
indelible ink and don’t forget them. 
They are going down in beekeeping 
history as one of the most outstand- 
ing and brightest occasions in bee- 
dom’s calendar of memorable events. 
Thos. C. Burleson, 
President of American 
Honey Producers League 


[Careful preparation is being made 
The com- 
in charge are taking great 
pains to assure a pleasant visit for 
everyone, especially for the wives of 
beekeepers who attend. The fine pro- 
gram, now being arranged, will be 
announced in the October 


Watch for it!—Editor | 


for the National meeting. 
mittee 


issue. 
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Bee Breeding 
American Bee Breeders Record 


A 24-page TRADE MAGAZINE 
serving “America West of 100°,” 
featuring Triple Phases of BEE LIFE. 


Published monthly, $1.00 the year, 
Postpaid, Circulating ‘“‘From Coast 
to Coast.” Sample Copy Free. 


Ralph Benton, Editor 


RIVERA, CALIFORNIA 
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REQUEEN 


With our three banded leather 
colored Italians and get more honey 
in 1941. 


1 queen $ .35 

38 queens 1.00 
50 queens ‘ 15.00 
100 queens ‘i 27.50 

Orders filled promptly, queens guar- 
anteed to please. 

THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 

. J. Seott, Prop. 

siieaniiibaimen LA. me. 2 














Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


‘Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 
time. Enquire for International money order 
for 5 shillings (Australian) at your Post Office 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia. 
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WABASH VALLEY ROUND-UP 
NEWPORT—SEPTEMBER 7 





Another of those famous Round- 
Ups of midwest beekeepers will be 
held at Newport, Indiana. Saturday, 
September 7. This has grown to be 
one of the outstanding events in the 
beekeeping world with an attendance 
of a thousand or so from some fifteen 
different states. It has been rightly 
named the three ring circus because 
of the-fact there are three types of 
program in full swing all the time. 
The speaking and exhibits are housed 
under two big circus tents with 
comfortable chairs for all. A loud 
speaker system carries the talks to 
all parts of the grounds which covers 
better than an acre in the heart of 
Newport. In addition to the honey and 
wax exhibits there will be displays of 
all kinds of the latest beekeeping 
appliances. The speaking part of the 
program will be handled by such well 
known speakers as Cale, Deyell, Dr. 
Farrar, Kelley, Mrs. MacDonald and 
Mrs. Grace. They will discuss topics 


‘of current interest and on which they 


are well qualified. 

In contests there will be something 
for every one, even a lucky program 
may win you a handsome prize. There 
will be a question bee, a drone race, 
queen finding and many other 
contests including a hive nailing for 
women. There will also be contests 
for 4H Bee Club members. 

Oratory and contests will not be 
the only attractions. There will be 
music by the Newport High School 
band of 40 pieces, a modern queen 
yard and up-to-date apiary, disease 
resistant bees, 250 pounds of fried 





Catfish at Newport will back up any fish 
story. And the blackface joker will get you 
into the mood to eat the whole fish. 


Pit. +35 
sa a. AOR Ti tn nbncetiboe 





fish and a truck load of watermelons. 
There will be no dull moments at 
this Round-up which no doubt will be 
the biggest gathering of honest-to- 
goodness beekeepers ever held. 
L. R. Stewart. 
o 


Franklin County 


The Franklin County (Mass.) Bee- 
keepers Association will hold their 
September meeting at Greenfield 
Health Camp, September 22. This 
will be a field day. Subsequent meet- 
ings are October 28, November 25, 
and December 30 at the County Court 
House, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. May Woodward, 
Secretary. 
9 


Middlesex County 


The Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Beekeepers Association will hold its 
last 1940 field day on Saturday, 
September 28 at 2 p. m. at 27 Hub- 
bard Street, Concord. Hives will be 
opened and Perley Smith, of New- 
buryport, will speak on “Fall Manage- 
ment.” Mrs. George Jones will be 
hostess and in charge of the Ladies 
Auxiliary supper, featuring honey 
baked beans with frankfurters and 
rolls, honey bread, honey apple pies, 
ice cream and coffee. Please bring 
your plate, cup and silver. 

A. M. Southwick, 
President. 
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1940 
INSTITUTE NEWS 


The summer months have brought 
many visitors to the office of the 
American Honey Institute. Among 
them were E. R. Root, President of 
A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio; M. S. 
Stone, Manager of Superior Honey 
Co., Ogden, Utah; L. C. Dadant, 
M. G. Dadant and son, Robert Dadant 
of Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois; 
A. G. Woodman of A. G. Woodman 
& Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan; Lewis 
W. Parks, President of G. B. Lewis 
Co., Watertown, Wisconsin and Chair- 
man of Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, his son Steven 
Parks, who is connected with G. B. 
Lewis Co.; B. E. Gerstner, Beekeeper, 
Lake Mills, Wisconsin; Miss Ethel 
Coon, Senior Library Assistant, Divi- 
sion of Bee Culture, Washington, 
D. C.; Wesley Osborne, an untiring 
worker for the greater consumption 
of honey, Hillsboro, Illinois, George 
P. Walton, Chairman Honey Utili- 
zation Committee, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. Dineen, Superintendent of 
Schools, Shullsburg, Wisconsin; Dr. 
V. G. Milum, Chairman of Finance of 
American Honey Institute, Cham- 
paign, Illinois, and George Oettle of 
Chatham, New Jersey. 


¢ 


The Institute had a broadcast on 
July 24 on “Honey, Jams and Jelly 
Making” and on August 8 on “Honey 
Pickles and Preserves.’”’ So many re- 
quests came to the stations WHA and 
WLBL that a recipe leaflet contain- 
ing these recipes will be printed and 
distributed by the University Station 
to those who have requested them. 


¢ 


Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company writes: “The 
Honey Recipes are excellent. We have 
tried a good many of them and will 
send out the information about 
Honey Week to all the girls in our 
district within a few days.” 


+ 


The Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road will give this service to help pro- 
mote the use of honey: 

1. Honey will be 
dining car menus. 

2. Reference will be made to 
Honey Week on Chicago and North- 
western Morning Surburban Hour 
(Tune in to this program, hear 
Norman Ross.) 

3. Release is to be made by the 
Mayer organization which will be 
associated with Chicago & North- 
western. 

¢ 


Progressive Grocer in “Flashes” 
announces National Honey Week 
October 28 to November 2 and writes 
that they will feature honey in the 
October issue in the “Calendar of 
Food Dates.” 


featured on 
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SIDES 
ll 
BROKEN 


COMBS IN 
EXTRACTING 


Sr ere 


Vee 


EXTRACTS 

4 DEEP OR 
8 SHALLOW 
FRAMES AT 
A CRANKING 








The Universal 
Honey Extractor 


Is true to the name in as much as it 
has the greatest capacity in the smallest 
space and is the most substantial of any 
on the market. It will take four deep 
frames up to 11'," or 8 shallow frames 
up to 6'4" at a loading. 


It is strictly a capacity quantity lot 
extracior and when motor driven, one 
worker, with fat combs, can extract as 
much as a ton of honey per day. 
Price $29.50 for hand or motive 
power. Shipping weight 130 Ibs. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 
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‘ QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY HEADQUARTERS FOR TRUCKERS 


On 


Paying 30c a po 
2 lb. pkg. with queen $2.45. 
has taken 162 
lots of trading, 


3 Ib. 


what have you. WAN 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries, R. |, 


ind for beeswax in exchange for bees and queens. 
pkg. with queen $3.15 each. 
0 queens on one truck at one time last 
ITED Honey, 


Weslaco Progresso Highway 


Queens 75c each 
One of our customers 

spring to North Dakota. We do 
send sample. 


Box 70, Mercedes, Texas 
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{ CAUCASIANS — ITALIANS. Twenty-five Years’ Experience. ¢ 
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KELLEY, The Beeman 


Trade MK. ‘Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


After 


WAX 


Let us work your wax into comb foundation. 
Working Prices 
100-ibs. reg. Plain Brood $30. +4 
100-ibs. Wired Brood . . 16.0 
100-Ibs. Thin Super .. . i800 


Write for aime tags and prices for wax. 


Catalogue explains everything. 


The WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Paducah, Ky. 


STREAMLINING your 


toughest honey house job with CAN 


HANDL 


ES. Money back guarantee. 


No request for refund received since 


manufactured. 


STAY SOLD. 


CAN 


HANDLES 


75¢ per pair Postpaid in U. S. A. 
Ohio, 3c tax extra. 








To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read 
the ads of A-B-J —when writing to them, mention A-B-J 
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REQUEEN 


EVERY HIVE EVERY YEAR 
For Better Wintering. 
For Bigger Crops. 
For Greater Profits. 
Untested queens, 50c each; 25-100, 45c 
each; 100 up, 40c each. 
J. M. CUTTS § Sous 


ontgomery, Ala. 





Route 1 
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Prompt Delivery 


HONEY PAILS 


Send orders to the 


Standard Lumber Co, 


Winona, Minnesota 


Box 477 
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Moore’s Strain 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS-SUPERIOR STOCK 


50c each 


World-wide reputation for honey- 

gathering, hardiness, gentleness, 

etc., since 1879. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. P. MOORE 


Route 3 FALMOUTH, KY. 
Former Address, Morgan, Kentucky 











HONEY WANTED 


We will ee gees crop of white or 
amber extracted honey at best market 
price. Send sample, write us. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


229 WALNUT ST CINCINNATI, O- 

















CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific long tongue, 

little inclined to swarm, dependable 

workers, 10% to 40% abead of Italians. Foundation 
stock from Terek regions, Caucasus. 


CARNIOLANS 


Prolific at all times, very centle best of winterers, 
build beautiful white combs, most excellent workers. 
My Carniolans were used in the lowa Experiment 
Station test showing Carniolans best for Northern 
and Western conditions. Have supplied many Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations ith 
them. Ask for free paper. Replace poor and fail- 
ing queens during Sept. This is much better than 
early queens from the South next spring. 

Untested queens, 1 to 5, 60cea. 6 or 
more, 50c ea. Tested, $1.00 ea. By Air- 
mail 5c extra each queen. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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COMB HONEY PART Ill. 


(Continued from page 411) 
thickness from nineteen one-hundred 
thousandths to thirty-two one-hundred 
thousandths of an inch. 


It is of primary importance that 
super foundation be quickly accepted 
by the bees, but it is almost equally 
necessary that the comb have a 
tender midrib—not the tough center 
so common in much comb honey that 
is produced nowadays. The midrib 
should be so thin that when the comb 
is cut through, it is impossible to tell 
when the knife passes the center. 
For this reason, it is necessary to get 
the best quality of wax money can 
buy. For several years I have been 
paying a few cents additional per 
pound to obtain a certain grade, color 
and size of foundation that I want. 


In cutting and fastening foun- 
dation, size is of considerable im- 
portance. Since most of the foun- 
dation manufactures list the thin 
surplus in lengths of 15% to 16% 
inches, I always had some short pieces 
which had to go into the section 
contrary to the correct way. To get 
away from this, I now order all sur- 
plus foundation in lengths of 15% 
inches which allows four equal cuts 
3% inches square. I disagree with 
some apiarists about the proper posi- 
tion in which foundation should be 
placed in the sections. I prefer to 
place it exactly as it is in the brood 
frames with the rows of cells run- 
ning horizontally and not vertically. 
I like only one feature about the 
split section—beekeepers are forced 
to place the foundation in them 
properly with the rows of cells run- 
ning horizontally. That is why honey 
in split sections has such a pleasing 
appearance. 

The cutting box illustrated has 
only four saw-kerfs for cutting. It 
is homemade and I have never seen 
anything quite its equal on the 
market! As it is built of oak, it will 
last for many years. The sides are 
about two and one-half inches deep. 
This will hold about as much foun- 
dation as can be cut easily. As the 
box is not all saw-kerfs from end to 
end (saw-kerfs, which, by the way, 
split the wood very readily), the cut- 
ting of the foundation is very simple. 

The saw-kerf on the extreme right 
or open end is not used except when 
the sheets are longer than fifteen and 
three-eighths inches. The block shown 
is used only when making the narrow 
or bottom cut. The knife used for 
cutting may be purchased at any five 
and ten cent store. The main re- 
quirement of the knife is that the 
cutting edge be scalloped and sharp. 

Living room temperature has proved 
to be about correct for cutting sur- 
plus foundation. However, if one is 
forced to cut foundation in extreme- 
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ly warm weather, the task may be 
made easier if the blade of the knife 
is kept in a pan of cold water and th« 
excess water flipped from the blade 
before it is used. 

The cutting box should be filled 
to within about one-quarter inch of 
the top. Then, with the knife, one 
should start cutting in the right saw- 
kerf, that is, at the open end of the 
box, holding the uncut portion with 
the left hand. The knife is drawn 
in one direction only, always toward 
the cutter. If the cutting box is 
fastened to a piece of plywood or 
presswood, extending a few inches 
on each side of the box, the knife 
will not hit the table each time it is 
drawn through the kerf. The piece 
of plywood can be replaced after it 
is worn out. As each cut is made, 
the stack should be removed from the 
box and placed in a row in the same 
position it occupied in the box. When 
the last cut has been made and all 
the foundation has been lifted out, 
the small block is inserted at the 
closed end. This block is five-eighths 
inches thick, the thickness we want 
our bottom starter. The first stack 
of foundation should be picked up 
and put in the box, after turning it 
one-fourth turn to the left or right 
so that it is at right angles to its posi- 
tion in the box when it was first cut. 
Then with the block in the box, the 
foundation extends beyond the open- 
ing in the saw-kerf the exact width 
of the bottom starter. The knife is 
now drawn through the kerf pulling 
toward the operator, and we have the 
narrow and the wide starters ready 
to insert in the sections. If the 
small pieces are stored separately 
from the large pieces, both may be 
handled much more easily. 


+ 


FACTS FROM FIELD 
STATIONS 


(Continued from page 409) 


them in two-queen colonies, with 
perhaps the six-inch shallow supers 
for both brood chambers and surplus. 

As he has demonstrated by his 
experiments, the surplus crop of the 
colony increases at a greater ratio 
than the number of bees in such 
colonies. In other words, a_ full 
strength 60,000 bee colony will pro- 
duce six times as much as a 15,000 
bee colony during a two weeks’ flow. 
Under a long flow, the small colony 
will gain in population, thereby re- 
ducing this difference slightly. By 
establishing two-queen units, the addi- 
tion of a good queen to strong over- 
wintered colonies, six to seven weeks 
before the honeyflow will usually 
more than double the production over 
that of single queen colonies. 

But it takes early strong colonies 
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to get ideal two-queen producing 
units in time for the crop, so the 
whole operation is tied up even more 
definitely with a very’ careful 
selection of stock, ample stores of 
both honey and pollen, ete. 

His experience is that the two- 
queen colony will produce two and 
one half times as much as the pack- 
age and double the overwintered 
colony, while the labor cost of oper- 
ation is 50 per cent more than either 
of the others. 

Farrar is of the opinion that the 
two-queen colony offers one solution 
to our pollen shortage difficulties. 
The two queens should be united for 
the last four weeks of the honeyflow. 
Thus you would have a queenright 
colony, a satisfied one, but one which 
would gather, or store far more 
pollen than a single unit. Pollen re- 
serves are consistently about 80 per 
cent more in the two-queen colony* 
than in normal single queen units. 


Other Notes 


Nearly 100 per cent success has 
been achieved in introduction of 
queeng by the spray method, where 
such queens are drawn direct from 
another colony of nucleus, though 
Farrar is doubtful whether he would 
use it with queens by mail. He is 
emphatic, however, in his recom- 
mendation that every beekeeper of 
any size should have plenty of sur- 
plus queens on hand in special nuclei 
as a reserve well for replacement 
of faulty stock, for increases, etc. 
Mailed queens could be introduced 
into such nuclei without difficulty. 


It is apparent too that the spray 


method of introducing packages is 
a step forward, and it is Farrar’s 
opinion that the old method of 


uniting colonies by the newspaper 
plan as so generally practiced since 
Dr. Miller first introduced it, may be 
completely replaced by the spray 
method of uniting. 

Farrar has a pretty definite idea 
of what to look for in the appear- 
ance of laying queens to determine 
their worth. He wants a good, long, 
big queen which is active on the 
comb; not only big and broad through 
the abdomen, but broad and thick 
through the thorax and head as well. 
Those kind build productive colonies. 
The long, but slender queens, is 
seldom an outstanding producer. A 
short, stubby queen frequently pro- 
duced brood of poor quality and her 
colony is likely to be below average. 
Queens should first be judged by the 
size and quality of their brood nest 
but there is evidence that some 
selection for proper size and body 
conformation of queens may prove 
beneficial in stock improvement. 
*Farrar’s two-queen plan was outlined by 

him in Gleanings in Bee Culture, October, 

1936. His department hopes to have avail- 


able next year a circular describing the 
practice. 
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HAZEL-ATLAS 
GLASS CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 





l, designing jars espe- 
cially for honey packers 
Hazel-Atlas stresses 
light weight crystal clear 
glass which displays the 
beauty of your product 
-—and from a practical 
side, jars that are eas- 
ily packed and labeled. 


Write for Free Samples 


Carefully Selected 


QUALITY QUEENS 


SO CENTS EACH 


Wire us your orders. Prompt service guaranteed. 


Hahira, Ga. 





The Puett Company, 
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Increase Your Honey Sales 


Help your customers to seasonal uses for honey. 


Give them recipes tried and tested in the 
INSTITUTE KITCHEN. 


For Right Now 


Recipes: 


Use Honey for Canning and Preserving 


To Members 


Non-members . . 


. 60c per 100; $4.15 per 1000 
70c per 100; 


$5.00 per 1000 


Prize Winning Recipes 


To Members 


Non-members . . 


Honey Cookies 


. 60c per 100; 
70c per 100; 


85c per 100; 


$4.15 per 1000 
$5.00 per 1000 


$7.50 per 1000 


For All the Time: 


Write for sample set with prices. Include this ad. 


W 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 








0c 0 C0 C0 C0 C0 9 0 0 
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| Bee Satisfied 


deal with a member. 


CALIFORNIA BEE BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
SALIDA, CALIFORNIA 


Fj 
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REDUCED 
PRICES 


Continental Cans and Pails 





2% Ib. cans—100 in carton $3.50 
5 lb. pails—50 in carton__ 2.85 
10 Ib. pails—50 in carton 4.25 
5 gal. cans—16 in carton 4.64 
5 gal. cans—Bulk <= -27 


Corrugated Cartons 


For 5 gal. cans, each -10 
For 24 B’way Sections, with 
partitions, pad and tape 10 


Modernistic Glass Jars 
1% lb. Jars, 24 in carton__ . ,60 











1 Ib. jars, 24 in carton__ .80 
2 lb. jars, 12 in carton ‘ 55 


THE BROCK STORE 


Carlot Distributor 
DECATUR, INDIANA 
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Choice Bright Italian Queens 


that are a pleasure to work with. The 
Stock has — bred and selected in 
the North for the last 36 years, for 
good winterers, hustlers and gentleness. 
Price: 75c each, and $8.00 a dozen. 


EMIL W. GUTEKUNST, Colden, NW. Y. 

















HIVE LIFTER 





Save back breakin 


gE 


work on that big 


crop. 


Save stirring up your 


“= producing colony. 


tails. 


Write for all de- 


WADE H. FOSTER 








“She-Sults-Me” QUEEN 


Most excellent strai 
three-banded 


Stamps taken for sing 
queen, 


$1.50 postpaid. SAFI 





ALLEN LATHAM 


Norwichtown, Conn. 


S 


n, 
stock. One 
queen 75c, 3 for $2.00. 
le 
Koolairy veil 


N 


cage 15c, ten for $1.00. 





eee 


QUEENS 35c-:. 


E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
Box 33 MOREAUVILLE, LA 


>70c>0ce 


iy 


20> 0 CO CeO C0 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


3 for $1.00 


SHIPPED SAME DAY ORDER IS 
RECEIVED. 


Citronelle Bee Co., Citronelle, Ala. 











Thousands of Rabbits and 


WANTE other Small Stock, Poultry 
and Birds, Let 
“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 
Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 
Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal 
Box 251 MILTON, PA. 
Special Year 50c; 3 Years $1. Sample, Dime. 





B to be had. About 75% baby bees, | 
% 259% teachers. : 


3 A good Italian queen raised right. : 


We try to you money. 


f The VICTOR APIARIES, Goodrich, Texas § 








3-Band Italian Queens 


PRICE 
Young Laying Queens 35c 
Discontinue shipping after Oct. 10th 


W. 0. GIBBS, Willacoochee, Ga. 





PHONE 150 








;— ——  _ ___ _ ______ _______ 
MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
. - Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features . One 
year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample lic. 
AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 

Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 





When Writing Our Advertisers, 
Please Mention the Bee Journal. 
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_ IMPERIAL 
Italian Queens, 50c each 
3-lb. Package with queen $2.50 ea. 


THE COPFEY APIARIES 
WHITSETT, TEXAS 
occ 0c Soc oc 0 


PIGEONS 


If you are interested in Pigeons, you need 
the AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, an 
informational instructive 52 page monthly 
magazine, Sample |5c; 12 months, $1.50. 


AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 
Dept. B W 


arrenton, Mo. 


eee 4) 
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BARGA 


COMB HONEY SHIPPING DISPLAY CASES 
with 2 Inch Glass Fronts 


For 24 sections 4%x44%—1%” 


For 24 sections 4 x56 —1%” 
For 24 sections 44%x4%—1%” 
For 12 sections 44%x44%—1%” 
Corrugated Paper 
For 24 sections 4 x5 —1%” 


For 24 sections 44x4%—1%” 
For 24 sections 44%x44%—1%” 
All prices subject to ch 
Write for prices on glass a 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 


INS!! ] 


Per 10 $2.00 
Per 10 2.00 
For 10 2.25 
Per 10 1.75 
Shipping Cases 
Per 10 1.25 
Per 10 1.25 
Per 10 1.35 


ange without notice 
nd tin honey containers 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 











— / 








St. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Bright 3-Band Italian Queens 30c ea. 


ST. ROMAIN'S “HONEY GIRL” APIARIES 


No discounts. 


Line Bred, Northern Production Proved Stock. None Better. 


Safe delivery — Prompt service — 21 years’ experience. 


HAMBURG, LOUISIANA 








Ca 











Read What Others Are Doing | 


2 Years $152 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U. S. A. and Canada) 


FOREIGN 25c EXTRA FOR POSTAGE 
PER YEAR 


SPECIAL 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
For 6 Months 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
96 Page Book, Milustrated 


BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 








C- 
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The A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Yr. $1.60 
American Bee Journal—1 Year | In U.S.A. 
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Requeen 
stores. 


CARNIOLAN 
QUEENS 5 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS $e 


Carniolans build up rapidly in the 
spring and are the most excellent workers. Jan 
Strgar Strain. 


with Carniolans and save on winter 


eens 50c ea. 10 or more 45c ea. postpaid. 


or airmail add 5c extra per queen. 


: TORRAS, LOUISIANA 











Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


3 for $1.00 


35c each. Mailed daily from Paducah. 


Queens guaranteed purely mated 
Three-Banded Italians. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., PADUCAH, KY. 














Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


From the opposite page our readers will get a brief 
idea of honey crop conditions throughout the United 
States as well as some of the prices which are being 
quotea on carload lots of honey. Our suggestions for 
prices are based chiefly on those of our reporters coming 
in. It is amazing how some beekeepers are still able to 
sell honey at very remunerative prices at retail whereas 
other extremely low disastrous prices are being quoted in 
neighboring markets. One can realize from this that 
honey is not a staple commodity. 


It is the writer’s opinion that the total crop throughout 
the United States is going to exceed that of 1939, perhaps 
by about 10 per cent. On the other hand, however, 
practically all of the 1988 honey which was carried over 
into the 1939 crop year has been disposed of as has 
practically all of the 1939 crop. This means that there 
was very little honey left on hand at the time the present 
crop began to be gathered. 


Our readers should bear in mind in estimating the total 
crop also that there were probably many less producing 
colonies on June 20 of this year than on June 20 of 1939. 
This was caused not only by the heavy loss of colonies 
throughout the year but by the cold spring and the ex- 
tremely difficult build-up of packages as a consequence, 
combined with more than average losses in the way 
of dwindling packages, disappearing queens, and drone 
layers. This can be largely laid to extremely unfavorable 
weather conditions during May and early June. 


Had the usual number of colonies been available then 
such states as Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois undoubtedly 
would have had a bumper crop. 


Reviewing the situation briefly, the New England 
States have had a disappointing year. Although moisture 
conditions were extremely satisfactory, as they were in 
New York, the cold weather lasted so late as to interfere 
very badly with the crop. 


Ohio and Indiana have had almost ideal conditions with 
plenty of moisture early and sufficient warm weather to 
bring the crop forward satisfactorily. 

Southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois as well as 
sections of Indiana, had extremely hot dry weathy 
following the disagreeable cold spring, and as a con- 
sequence the crop has been cut very materially there. 
Central and eastern Illinois probably fared as well as 
any section of the country unless it were California. 

Most disappointing sections of the country probably are 
northern Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, the central and 
southern valleys of Colorado, southern sections of Cali- 
fornia, and neighboring Arizona where the crop had been 
anticipated as large. Central and northern California 
in some instances are reporting five times as much as last 
year and in almost all instances at least 50 per cent more 
than last season. 
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In fact, had there not been a California crop, we could 
have anticipated probably no more honey totals than in 
1939. 

On the other hand, there is no tendency on account of 
the possibility of a large volume of honey, for increasing 
the prices. In fact, prices are starting out just about 
where they left off last spring as most quotations we hear 
of are in the neighborhood of 4 cents, 4% cents to 4 
cents, f. o. b. shipping points with cans furnished. A few 
sales have been made, however, at 5 cents, and we have 
heard of one or two ton lot sales at 6 cents per pound 
f. o. b. the beekeepers’ extracting house. 

Reports generally are coming in now to the effect that 
in alfalfa and clover regions, the honey is of unusually 
good body this year and excellent in flavor. 

However, our feeling is that the volume of this type 
of honey is not as great as the amount on hand September 
1, of 1939. In fact, we would consider it as very much 
less. 

The volume of amber honey undoubtedly is larger than 
in the year previous. 

Heavy rains during August undoubtedly have been 
making for possibilities not only for additional alfalfa 
honey from third cutting but also possibly aditional crop 
from sweet clover, which in central areas has sprouted 
from the old stock. 

No doubt, also, with favorable weather that the crop 
of amber honey throughout the central regions will be 
considerably in excess of what it was a year ago. At 
least, with average conditions there should be an oppor- 
tunity for the bees to put themselves in much better 
shape, both as to pollen and stores and young bees, than 
a year ago when conditions were so adverse and many 
bees went into winter with a shortage not only of stores, 
but of pollen and of a young vigorous force of bees. 

Predictions are heard to make under present conditions. 
The Canadian crop does not look like it would be any 
larger than a year ago, if as large. However, much 
Canadian honey went to the British Isles last year, and 
the situation there makes shipments doubtful. In addi- 
tion, nearly one million pounds of American honey was 
shipped into Canada to replenish their supplies. 

On the other hand, employment has been increasing 
each month and predictions are for added employment 
during the fall and winter months which may largely off- 
set any possibility of difficulty with exportation of excess 
stocks of honey. 

It would be the writer’s idea that we are starting in ona 
very low market of honey, with the possibility of a satis- 
factory build-up during the fall, and also a very great 
possibility of a shortage of honey by the time April and 
March arrive. 

Predictions are at most guesses, but they are given for 
what they are worth. 





WANTED — HONEY 


Jewett & Sherman Co. 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Kansas City, Brooklyn 


HONEY WANTE 








C.W. AEPPLER CO., Oeonomowec, Wisconsin 


Cars and lees than cars 


aaa EXTRACTED HONEY Bought and Sold 


Iverson Honey Com 
201 North Welle St. Gileses 











Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


THREE BANDED ITALIAN bees and queens. 
Queens 50c each any number. L. H. 
Wagoner, Elon College, N. C. 


REAL PETS—Brown’s Stingless Bees. Good 
honey gatherers, non-swarmers. Season's 

price $1 a queen; over 10, 90c each. Brown’s 

Apiary, Cape May Court House, N. J. 











Golden Queens, excellent quality. Hardy, 

gentle, productive. Health certificate, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Untested 60c; 
tested $1.00. O. E. Brown, Route 1, Ashe- 
boro, North Carolina. 





THREE BANDED ITALIAN bees and queens 

that are of fine quality and real honey 
getters. 2 lb. pkg. with queen $1.95 each; 
3 lb. pkg. with queen $2.55 each. Untested 
queens 50c each. Alamance Bee Company, 
Graham, North Carolina. 





GOLDENS that bring the honey, and that 

are beautiful to look at. Queens 50c each, 
any number. Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, 
North Carolina. 


FOR STRONGER COLONIES, Bigger Honey 

Crops and Gentler Bees try our prolific, 
well bred, three-banded Italians. Used for 
years by leading beekeepers of the U. S. and 
Canada. Select young laying queens, 50c 
each; ten, 45c each; twenty or more, 40c 
each. Prompt deliveries. No disease. We 
have one of the largest, best equipped queen 
rearing places in the South. H. C. Short, 
Fitzpatrick, Alabama. 








NORTHERN BRED, leather colored Queens 

35c; 3 for $1.00. We cooperate with large 
honey producers in the selection of our breed- 
ing queens and believe our stock to be as 
good as the very best and we are equipped 
to give you good service on large or small 
orders. Diemer Bee Co., Liberty, Missouri. 


;OLDEN “ITALIAN QUEENS. Producing 
“oo beautiful bees. Solid yellow to tip. 
Untested 50c each. Select tested $1.50 each. 
H. C. White Apiaries, Sandia, Texas. 





CARNIOLAN, CAUCASIAN untested queens. 
September, October, 40c each. ‘Tillery 
Brothers, Rt. 4, Greenville, Alabama. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


5 ll 

NEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell al 

“7 carloads and less. The John G. 

Paton Company, Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 

















> Cc y 3.00. 

NEW WHITE COMB No. 1 per case $ .00. 

Fancy $3.50. Extracted in new 60's 

6 cents. White, heavy body and fine flavor. 
F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 





cXT ITY WHITE CLOVER ex- 
eo —_— 6%c. Ten cases or more 
6c. Fancy white comb at $3.50 case. Amber 
Goldenrod extracted 4%c. A. J. Wilson, 
Hammond, N. Y. 


FINEST, whitest extracted Honey, Also 
‘INEST, whitest extracted Honey. ; 

: comb, fancy and No. 1. N. B. Querin, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 





SHOICE WISCONSIN Basswood honey in 
“is. Sample 10c. Hesseling Honey Farm, 


Potosi, Wisconsin. 


SLOVER and : 
: honey in 5 Ib. pails and 60's. 


Lowville, N. Y 





ASPBERRY-BASSWOOD 
mgt F. L. Barber, 





———————— 
FINE CLOVER HONEY, cases or carload. 
John Sueper, Jewell, lowa. es 
y CLOVER COMB $3. : ber 
CLOVER COMB $3 case; am 
wre. Clover extracted 7c; amber 6c; buck- 
wheat 5c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 








FINE c NHITE new crop clover honey, new 
=. %e lb. Light amber 54c. Edward 
Klein, Gurnee, Illinois. 


E CLOVER HONEY by car or case in 
“SS. cans or 5 Ib. pails. Samples 15c. — 
anteed not to ferment. F. W. Summerfield, 


Grand Rapids, Ohio. 








5 cata 


Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department, 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classi- 
fied department are seven cents per 
word, including name and address. 
Mininmum ad, ten words. 


As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease, or state 
exact condition. or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized _in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 








& 





~~ 


NEW COMB and extracted now ready. H. G. 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





FINE CLOVER HONEY extracted, in 60 
pound cans, Satisfy yourself with a sample 

me the asking. W. S. Earls, New Canton, 
inois. 





EXTRACTED HONEY for sale. Clover honey, 
fine quality, very light color. Write for 
prices, Henry Price, Elizabeth, Illinois. 


CHOICE EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY in 
60’s. R. C. Bish, Successor to Moore 
Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 








FOR SALE—Fancy, well ripened, white 

sweet clover honey in 60-lb. cans by the 
case or carload. Extra good quality, Dadant 
& Sons, Hamilton, Il. 





FANCY TUPELO HONEY for sale, barrels 
and 60’s. Marks Tupelo Honey Co., 
Apalachicola, Florida. 





tOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
, tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
owa. 





CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60’s. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 

COMPLETE LINE comb and bottled honey. 
Pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60's. 

— Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 
io. 








CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received 
Write for quotations and shipping tag 
Walter Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, and whit« 
extracted honey in quantity. Kedash Brothers, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 








WANTED—HONEY. Car or truck lots. Mail 

samples. CLOVER BLOOM HONEY CoO., 
re City, Okla. Ref. Liberty Nationa! 
ank. 





WANTED—Large quantities of chunk comb 
in shallow frames; also section honey 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio 











WANTED—Carlots honey; also beeswax 

any quantity. Mail samples, state quan 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc 
Los Angeles, California. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—We are constantly accumulatin; 

bee supplies slightly shopworn; odd sized 
surpluses, etc., which we desire to dispos: 
of and on which we can quote you bargain 
prices, Write for complete list of our bargain 
material, We can save you money on items 
you may desire from it. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 











FOR SALE—125 colonies, 10-frame hives, 

good condition, comb and extracted equip- 
ment, state inspected. Carl Schweinhagen, 
Rt. 3, Defiance, Ohio. 


75 COLONIES of bees, 8-frame standard 

hives. State inspected, disease free. First 
class condition. A bargain for cash. $3.00 
per hive including one empty super. Richard 
Biegert, Loretto, Minnesota. 











SIXTY OR MORE COLONIES with equip- 

ment and crop of honey for sale. Fine 
combs, disease free, mostly 8-frame Jumbo 
hive bodies. Any reasonable offer considered 
Tom Beddoes, 318 Alliance Ave., Rockford, 
Illinois. 








SUPPLIES 
FOR SALE—$2000.00 worth of new pail: 
for honey and syrup. Standard Lumbe: 


Company, Winona, Minnesota. 


COMB HONEY SECTIONS $7.50 per 

thousand. prompt shipment. 500 samples 
$3.75, postage collect. Fully guaranteed. 
Harold M. Case, Pierpont, Ohio. 








ORANGE, Palmetto and Mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 





FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
— honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
inn. 








YOUR WAX WORKED into medium brood 
foundation, 15c pound; 100 pounds $10.00 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 





CUT COMB HONEY cartons and equipment. 
Get our prices on everything for cut comb 
honey. James Hilbert, Traverse City, Mich 





HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

carload lots of California and Western 
Honey. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, 1360 Produce Street, Los. 
Angeles, California. 





FOR SALE—Honey by the carload. Imperial 
Valley Beekeepers Association, 47 Heber 

Avenue, Calexico, California. 

HONEY FOR SALE—All kinds, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 

Inc., 265-267 Greenwich Street, New York. 


WE_BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 

AND EXTRACTED CARLOADS AND 
LESS. H. BLITZ, P. O. BOX 3452, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 











HONEY FOR SALE—Any quantity, all 
varieties. B-Z-B Honey Company, Alham- 
bra, California. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Apiaries, 12243 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 

shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 

Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 





COMB FOUNDATION at’ money-saving 

prices. Plain, wired, and thin section. 
Wax worked at lowest rates. Combs and 
cappings rendered. E. S. Robinson, May- 
ville, N. Y. 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R. & E. C. Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 


LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. Large independent 
factory manufacturing a complete line of bee 
supplies including extractors, etc. Selling 
direct saves you the agent’s profit. Quick 
shipment from large stock. Large free cata- 
logue explains everything. Walter T. Kelley 
Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 
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POSITION WANTED © 


CAPABLE BEEKEEPER, also 11 years state 
inspector, desires work where experience 
is necessary, Box EG, care American Bee 
Journal. 
DAIRY GOATS 
DAIRY COAT JOURNAL, Dept. 401, Fair- 











Brand Capping Melter 


When a Michigan beekeeper stated 
that he “would not take $500.00 for 
his Brand Melter if he could not get 
another”, we thought this statement 
a little excessive. 














bury, Nebraska, (big monthly magazine, 
3 years $1.00) gives complete information. 
Introductory 5 months 10c. 


Now comes a similar expression 
from L. L. Ness at Morris, Illinois, 
dated July 28rd, 1940. 





“The Brand Melter is a wonderful 
one over what I formerly used. It is 
worth ten times the price asked for 
gg 


MISCELLANEOUS 








THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 


Manufactured by 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 


world’s news in both science and practice S. P. HODGSON & SONS A. G. WOODMAN CO. SUPERIOR HONEY CO. 
of apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, New Westminster, B. C. Canada Grand Rapids, Mich. Ogden, Utah 
12 cents, stamps. Membership of the Club, 





including subscription to the paper 10/6. OG *QxG™*OnQ@™®O.erruce™ 
The Apis Club, The Way’s End, Foxton 
Royston, Herts, England. 
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MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER, the State Bee f 
agazine with a national circulation. 75c | 
a year; 2 years, $1. MICHIGAN BEE- i 
KEEPER, R. F. D. 3, Lansing, Michigan. ° = 
IN THE MID-WEST it’s Inland Poultry re Ol ] OSI] } 3 
Journal, one year 25 cents, three years gi 
50 cents. Printcraft Bldg. Indianapolis, gy 
Indiana. = 
Beeswax: : 

SUGAR FOR CANADIAN 7 





BEEKEEPERS 
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We render old combs, cappings and slumgum for beekeepers. 


Because of inquiries made at this 


— 
ieeereres 


office re sugar for the feeding of bees Our steam wax presses get every available ounce of wax out of 5 
this coming winter, I have again been this material. | 
in communication with the Wartime 

Prices and Trade Board regarding the ; 2 

matter and am informed that the If you are rendering your own or having this work done else- 


Sugar Administrator is of the opinion 
that there is no likelihood of a short- 
age of sugar nor question of limiting 
supplies, hence no necessity for issu- 
ing permits. Should a beekeeper ex- 
perience any difficulty in securing 
adequate supplies, he should at once 
get in touch with the office of the 
Sugar Administrator, 437 St. James 
Street West, Montreal, Quebec, by [f 
telegram. The telegram should in- 
clude the name of the wholesaler or 
retailer and also the name of the 


ag hry apes Frag hg ngewe DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois | 


where, give us a chance to show you what we can do. We 
specialize on SLUMGUM from presses that are not operated 
under water. We often get from 10 to 40 per cent wax from such 
material. 
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Send for terms. 


PPPTTII 
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Ship us your beeswax. 


x 
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veeees: 


that any difficulty in obtaining sugar 
can usually be overcome within 24 to 
48 hours. 











C. B. Gooderham, 
Dominion Apiarist. 
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CHANGING HONEY 
CROPS 


I have seen the woods with their 
basswood change to open fields and 
a source of honey almost disappear. 
Then another crop enter into the 
rotation to give another source of 
honey. One becomes alternately en- 
couraged and discouraged as cycles 
come and go. 
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REQUEEN NOW 


Next year’s honey crop depends in large measure on your atten- 
tion to this important duty NOW. Your colonies are only as good 
as the queens that head them. This is as true in package bee pro- 
duction as in honey. Why risk old or doubtful queens when good 
ones can be had so reasonable. 


Prompt shipment, dependable service and complete satisfaction 
assured when you order from... 


JENSEN’S APIARIES «= MACON, MISS. 


“Home of Magnolia State Italians.” 
PRICES: 1 to 10, 45c each; 11 to 25, 40c each; 26 to 100, 35c each. Select tested from our 
annual requeening, while they last, 75c each. 
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L. S. Griggs, 
(Michigan Meeting). When Writing Advertisers, Please Tell Them You Read It in A-B-J. 
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Queens Queens 
Mountain Gray Caucasians 


Gentlest of all bees, 5O0c each. 
15% less to dealers. 

Order now, they will be sent 
fresh from one of our 3 large 
mating yards, bees and service 
must please you. 








BOLLING BE’ CO. BOLLING, ALA. 
~ 
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OLD COMBS and CAPPINGS 
RENDERED 
Lowest Rendering Charges. 
2c per Ib. on 100 Ib. shipments. 
3c per Ib. less than 100 lbs. 
Best Market Price Paid For Beeswax. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


THRIFTY QUEENS 


35c each. 100 for $30.00 
THRIFTY Bees are guaranteed to please. 


Forty-eight years’ experience assures you of 
the finest stock. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Breeders Since 1892 




















726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


Extracted Honey Wanted 


All Grades, Any Quantity 


Mail sample, Give description, 
Quote lowest price delivered 
in Chicago. 





(Reference, First National Bank) 














HELLO FOLKS! — 
STEVENSON’S LINE BRED GOLDENS 


are the bees and queens you need. We are 
wonderful! For circular write to... 


Stevensons Apiaries, Westwego, La. 


2-Ib. pkg. with queen $1.90; 3-lb. $2.50; Queens 
50c; tested, $1.25, discount on 10 or over. 
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GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 


Oldest and largest MilkGoat magazine 
published, Broadest circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years $4.00; 
five years $6.00. Sample copy 20 cents. 


ADDRESS: 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Indiana 











Renew your subscription today! 
You don’t want to miss an issue. 
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Market Your Honey Cooperatively 


through one hundred per cent producer marketing 
association, largest packers of honey in the United 


States. 


Write or wire us for information. We 


solicit trial on either extracted or bulk comb, in 


carloads or less. 


Sioux Honey Association Cooperative, 
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BETTER BRED QUEENS 3-BANDEDITALIANS | 
3 for $1.00 


Head all of your colonies with our Better Bred Stock. They have proven their good qualities 
throughout the U. S. A. and Canada. Use them for increase, requeening and swarm control. | 
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PACKAGE BEES | 


2-Pounds with Queen, $1.70 
3-Pounds with Queen, $2.25 


ROSSMAN G& LONG 


4 BOX 133 
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The BEEKEEPERS ITEM | =>-—-— 5] 
The Southern beekeep- With the American Bee T 
ers, own magazine, but Journal makes a com- { 
read by studious honey bination that covers the 
producers everywhere. beekeeping field. 


Send $1.50 and get Both Magazines for a year. 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 








Calendars for 1941 


Much interest was manifested in the “Bears and Bees’ 
calendars distributed by American Bee Journal last season. 





BLUE RIBBON 


PACKAGE BEES 


“THE BEST IN THE WEST” 
THOS. C. BURLESON, COLUSA, CALIF. 


Would you be interested in distributing these to your || 
prospective honey customers? We can get them in 100 
lots with 1941 calendar and your imprinted advertising | 








PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Bright Three Banded Italians. Well 


i] 
card for $8.00 per hundred. 
improved stock. If you want the very 
best in bees that money can buy. A 
trial order will convince you that our 


loose queen package, prompt and safe 
delivery, just what you have wished for. 
2-lb. Pkg. with Loose Queen__$1.75 
3-lb. Pkg. with Loose Queen 2.25 
Queens, each, 50c 
TAYLOR APIARIES, LUVERNE, ALA. 


If you desire some of these (size 9x11 inches) write us. ° 
We hope to be able to get orders for 1,000 at least, in order | 
to qualify for this low price. J 


| 











FOR SALE 


Pure Italian Bees & Queens 
NOTHING BUT THE BEST 


QUEENS, 35c ea. 
GRAYDON BROS., Rt. 2, GREENVILLE, ALA. 


| 














Southern Poultry & Small Stock 


Two Years Twenty-five Cents 
Brochures: 

Me and Pa in Florida. 
Me and Pa’s Florida Farm. 
Dog Tails Wag True Tales. 
Fifteen cents each. Choice two for 
twenty-five cents. Also _ fifty-cent 
editions. 


LUTTER PUBLICATIONS, Oriando, 
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Koehnen’s Apiaries, Glenn, Calif. 
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Calendars must be ordered soon to have them for Christ- | 
mas distribution. Write. U 


- | 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL | 


American Bee Journal Classified HAMILTON, ILLINOIS | 
Ads Bring Satisfactory Results. iL, : —_ ss . 


ITALIAN QUEENS caucasian 


1 to 25 — 50 cents each 
26 to 49 — 45 cents each 
50 and up 40 cents each 


WEAVER APIARIES Wavasota, Texas 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


Next month will complete twenty-five years of my 
association with this magazine. The American Bee 
Journal came into the hands of the Dadant family in 
1912, and I joined the staff in October 1915. These have 
been pleasant and profitable years in many ways. I have 
been especially happy in my associates, It would be im- 
possible to pay too high a tribute to my employers and 
the members of the office force with whom I have worked. 
Only a few of those who worked with me when I first 
came are here now. C. P. Dadant, who directed the 
magazine, has gone on the long journey as has Miss 
Godfrey, the compositor who set the type for the maga- 
zine for many years. Some members of the office staff are 
engaged in other work or have married. The details of 
publication are now in the hands of younger persons. 


¢ 


Twenty-five years marks the major portion of the pro- 
ductive part of a man’s lifetime and one is a bit surprised 
at the extent of the changes that take place in that time. 
In 1915, Dr. C. C. Miller, A. I. Root, Eugene Secor, 
George Demuth, Arthur C. Miller and others, long dead, 
were active in the beekeeping field. The younger men 
who are leaders today had not yet come to maturity. 
The young men who are now actively engaged in the 
business of this firm were youngsters interested in their 
toys. Looking ahead an equal distance one wonders what 
will be the major human interest and who will be the 
leaders. One cannot but wonder whether any major 
improvement will come to stimulate new interest in bee 
culture, or whether our industry has reached the peak 
of its activity. 


* 


Inquiries are coming to meas to the quality of the hay 
smaiieed by the sainfoin plant described in the August 
Journal. As yet we have not established a field test, but 
only judge the plant from the small plots in our test 
garden. Books consulted state that sainfoin hay is 
superior to either clover or alfalfa and that the plant will 
thrive on soils where neither of them will prosper. We 
find it recommended for poor or sandy soils with the 
statement that it will withstand dry conditions. Our 
plots were established during an unusually dry period and 
showed little adverse effect. From the garden books I 
learn that sainfoin is also grown as an ornamental, being 
planted in masses in the flower border for its attractive 


bloom. 


4 


E. R. Taylor, a sheet metal worker of Malcom, Iowa, 
has been experimenting with air conditioning his hives. 
He says: “It makes them want to work at times when 
work would be physically impossible without it, and also 
relieves the bees of useless fanning to remove the air 
laden with moisture, which can be removed easily and 
in a natural way by mechanical means.” Taylor thinks 
air conditioning will put more honey in the hive than 
any one mechanical device now in use. Perhaps some of 
our readers who are mechanically inclined will want to 
know more about how he does it. 


+ 


The Danish lupine is reported as suitable for sandy 
soils. From reports of its use in Europe it seemed that 
it might be of some use here. In our test plots it proved 
disappointing. The bright yellow flowers are attractive 
but the bees paid but little attention to them. There are 
other forage plants which do well with us that are so 





much better that it does not seem worth while to give 
it further trial. 


¢ 


W. N. Giegerich writes an interesting account of his 
further efforts to establish bees on his ranch on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands in the far north. This season the pack- 
age bees from Alabama missed the boat and instead of 
leaving Prince Rupert on May 3, did not reach Port 
Clements until May 13 and then only by courtesy of the 
mission boat. The five pounds of syrup supplied the bees 
were not sufficient for such a long journey and the two 
weeks of extra confinement were bey nd their en- 
durance. 


¢ 


Pioneering of any kind always brings many disappoint- 
ments, but it is to be hoped that bees may yet be estab- 
lished on that northern ranch. Probably the safest way 
will be for someone to take the bees, as Mr. Giegerich 
plans to do on his next trial. Bees have been taken to 
Alaska on several occasions, but as yet not much success 
has attended the efforts toward honey production there. 
Perhaps someone who is expert in bee management and 
well —_— with the northern region may be able to 
succeed. 


4 


Guy LeStourgeon reports, that the New Braunfels 
meeting of Texas beemen was an historic occasion. That 
city was the former home of three men of outstanding 
achievement, one in botany, another in geology and the 
third, (in fact more than one other) in beekeeping. The 
meeting was reported by H. E. Coffey on page 380 of our 
August issue. Texas was once near the top in honey 
production but the removal of the native shrubs, catsclaw, 
guajilla and mesquite in the clearing of the land removed 
some of the finest bee pasture. The big increase in 
the production of fruit and vegetables has brought a 
corresponding decline in honey production. 


¢ 


In the July Journal, Malcolm Henderson suggests that 
if comb honey could be produced from one side of the 
foundation only thus making a half depth comb, restau- 
rants could sell a 2x2% portion for five cents. Now E. C. 
Hudiburg, of Independence, Kansas, asks why not make 
a double foundation with a sheet of cellophane between 
the two so that when the comb is finished it can be re- 
moved and leave the shallow comb that Mr. Henderson 
wants. Perhaps this suggestion might solve the problem 
of a practical way to produce individual portions of comb 
honey. Restaurants would offer a good outlet for the 
right kind of individual serving of comb honey. Is this it? 


. 


A. J. Bissinger, of Prescott, Iowa, is one who is trying 
the new Melana sweet clover this year. He sowed it in 
rows and has kept it weed free. He reports that it has 
done well and has been in bloom for several weeks. There 
are a number of plots under test in various parts of this 
country this year. Reports are usually very favorable 
until it is planted under field conditions where the com- 
petition with weeds offers a heavy handicap. Its value as 
a farm crop still remains in doubt although it certainly 
looks like a fine source of honey. 


FRANK C. PELLETT. 





